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FEEL that the welcome you have given me tonight is 

also a testimony to the remarkable men who preceded 

me in my present office, Lord Bryce, the writer of what 
I suppose is still the most authoritative work on the American 
Commonwealth; Sir Cecil Spring Rice, who was here dur- 
ing most of the World War; Sir Edward Grey and Lord 
Balfour, who were Ambassadors for short periods during and 
after the war; Lord Reading, Sir Auckland Geddes, Sir 
Esme Howard, who passed away only a few days before | 
sailed, and last, but by no means least, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
who for nine years represented my country with such wisdom, 
steadfastness, dignity and strength in Washington. They set 
a high standard and will be a hard company to follow. 

I am glad to think that the mutual comprehension between 
our two countries is much better than it used to be. There is 
certainly far greater knowledge of the United States in my 
country. ‘That is partly because the reading of American 
history now has a definite place in our colleges and schools ; 
partly because we have become much more American in our 
mode of life than most of you realize. 

I think you, on your side, came to realize how greatly 
our life had been democratized from the formalism of the 


.Victorian era when you saw our King and Queen only four 


months ago. Both they and we are immensely grateful to 
you for the wonderful welcome you gave them. You cer- 
tainly rapidly came to recognize the simplicity of character, 
the genuine humanity and the spirit of public service which 
have endeared Their Majesties in so short a period to their 
own subjects. 

In some ways I regret that I have to speak to you at all 
tonight. It is very difficult for a belligerent to address a 
neutral, especially at a time when there is legislation pending 
betore Congress, without saying something that may be mis- 
understood as an attempt to interfere. But it is an old- 
established custom that shortly after his arrival at his post 
every new American Ambassador has to address the Pilgrims 
in London, and that every new British Ambassador has to 


address the Pilgrims in New York. So I am here. And 
being here it is not possible for me not to talk about the sub- 
ject which is uppermost in the minds of everybody throughout 
the whole world today—the war—what it is about, how it 
will end, how it can be prevented from recurring. 

This war is a far more portentous thing that the last. It is 
likely to leave the world far more deeply transformed, for 
better or for worse, than the war of 1914. The ideological 
conflicts go deeper. The armaments are more gigantic. 
There is far less confidence that there was twenty years ago 
in the strength of our Western institutions and in democracy, 
as we have known it, as the simple specific for all govern- 
mental ills. Immense as were the changes wrought by the 
years 1914 to 1918, the present war, if it lasts as long, is 
likely to end the transformations far more profound. 

I have been told that if I talk about so dangerous a sub- 
ject as the war I shall be accused of propaganda. You are 
quite rightly suspicious of propaganda. But may I say this 
about propaganda. There is all the differences in the world 
between the publicity characteristic of the democracies and 
the propaganda of totalitarian States. The very basis of 
democracy is faith in the capacity of the individual for re- 
sponsible decisions. The success of democracy, in the long 
run, depends upon the wisdom, the public spirit and the 
self control of the individual citizen. 

A democracy invites publicity. It wants to hear all sides; 
it must hear all sides, for unless it does it cannot judge prop- 
erly. The great difficulty about democracy is that the 
citizen is expected to arrive at conclusions about public 
affairs, not in the calm of the library or the court room, but 
amid the clamor of opposing parties, the propaganda of selfish 
and vested interests, and constant appeals by politicians of the 
baser sort to selfishness and greed. But it is precisely the 
capacity to think for himself and herself which is absent 
from among those who have only to obey the command of 
authority. 

As a fellow-democracy, therefore, we feel we have the 
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right, indeed the duty, to tell you our story, to explain to 
you and all other democracies what we are doing and why 
we are doing it. But having done that we feel that it is for 
you and you alone to form your own judgment about our- 
selves and about the war. ‘That, of course, is your inalien- 
able right. 

That is what we mean by saying that the British Govern- 
ment conducts no propaganda in this country. We want to 
tell you the facts as we know them, and our point of view 
about them, from London. But having done so, by our 
own democratic principies we are bound to leave you per- 
fectly free to form your own judgments. 

The propaganda of totalitarian states is necessarily on a 
different basis. For by the law of their own being they do 
not entrust the final decisions on public policy to their own 
citizens. They set out to manage their thinking for them; 
as they think, in their own interest, through official control of 
the schools, the universities, the press, the radio and the 
movies. It is a central purpose of totalitarian countries to 
manipulate opinion at home. And that fact, I think, neces- 
sarily colors the purpose of their foreign propaganda also. 

So I am going to brave the critics and talk to you about 
the war. If we British and you Americans, indeed all the 
free peoples, cannot speak frankly to one another about what 
is deepest in our hearts, and what most effects the future of 
the world, then there is no possibility of arriving at the sane 
policy for peace. I believe that you want us to talk to you 
frankly and honestly about these vital things, as we certainly 
want you to do to us. 

This war, of course, is the outcome of the mistakes of the 
past. All wars are. There has been endless discussion about 
who is responsible for this war. We can all draw convincing 
pictures of how our neighbors have contributed to the reap- 
pearance’ of world war, just as twenty years after the con- 
clusion of the war which was to have ended all wars. My 
country must certainly bear its share of blame. But, if we 
are to see the picture clearly, I think we must admit that no 
nation and no statesman can establish a clear alibi for what 
is now happening. A little humility, sometimes, does not do 
any harm—for, as Christianity makes clear, humility is one 
of the portals to the discernment of the truth. 

I want, in the first place, to say a word about the Treaty 
of Versailles. It has become the fashion—Dr. Goebbels has 
made it the fashion—to attribute every evil to that unfor- 
tunate treaty. There were certainly defects enough in it. 
But it is absurd to attribute all our troubles to it. A very 
distinguished German democrat enly a few weeks ago said 
that the rise of national socialism was due 30 per cent to the 
Treaty of Versailles, 30 per cent to the inexperience of 
Germany in democracy and 30 per cent to the great depres- 
sion, which in your country began in 1929. I would put it 
somewhat differently. 

Hitlerism is the child of bolshevism out of universal eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

But do not let us lose sight of the ideals which moved us 
in those remarkable days from 1914 to 1920. We then 
entered an epoch in which an old world began to die and 
a new world began to be born. Before 1914 international 
relations were governed by the old diplomacy. It was re- 
garded as natural and right that every nation should think 
only of its own interests, and should feel no responsibility 
for any one else. 

But in 1914 the democracies, which had previously con- 
cerned themselves almost entirely with their internal affairs, 
began to take charge of international relations. Democracy, 
as Thomas Mann has so brilliantly said in his great address 
“The Coming Triumph of Democracy,” by the law of its 
being, inevitably gives its allegiance not to dreams of power 









but to moral ideals. It may not always live up to these 
ideals. It certainly does not. But they are the stars by which 
it guides its life. 

And so, immediately the democracies became actively con- 
cerned with international affairs they proclaimed their own 
ideals about them. 

Mankind is a community. War is fratricide. Nations as 
well as individuals have the right to life, liberty and hap- 
piness. Backward people have the right to security against 
exploitation and to be guided toward self-government. The 
status of all nations, great and small, should be equal before 
the law. And the establishment of a true reign of law be- 
tween the nations is the only remedy for war. 

Those were the ideals which underlay the war and the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919. They are, I believe, eternally 
true. And they were expressed with immortal eloquence by 
your own President Wilson. 

But the democracies had not thought out what the estab- 
lishment of this New World implied. They did not realize 
that the New World was incompatible with universal na- 
tional sovereignty or with many other features of the old 
order. 

That is not the only reason, but it is one reason why the 
war has returned; and why it is still in doubt whether the 
break-up of the old order is going to end in a new advance 
to freedom or in another plunge back toward barbarism. 

But the victorious democracies in 1919 in the Versaiiles 
Treaty, did apply their principles to the territorial settlement 
of Europe. They did give every nation the right to separate 
autonomous existence, and they did try to give protection 
to minorities, and they did set up the mandate system to 
give protection to backward peoples. 

The number of free nations in Europe rose from seven- 
teen to twenty-six, including the terribly delayed freedom of 
Ireland. People criticize the frontiers drawn at Paris. Admit- 
tedly some of them were not very good. But at the worst 
they were only a few miles wrong. What Herr Hitler is 
challenging at bottom is not the frontiers made at Versailles 
but the whole democratic conception of international life. 
His remedy for frontier mistakes is not to correct them but 
to annihilate Austria, Czech-Slovakia, and Poland by vio- 
lence, in order to establish a Nazi empire controlled by a 
secret police, which destroys not only national but individual 
freedom within it, and give minorities no rights at all. 

So I beg you not to be misled by this ceaseless attack upon 
the Treaty of Versailles. The greatest mistakes made at the 
peace conference were not political but economic. Few peo- 
ple seemed to realize the inevitable consequence of dividing 
Europe, or, for that matter, the world, into water-tight 
economic compartments and then of imposing on these States 
fantastic reparations and other forms of intergovernmental 
indebtedness which it was quite impossible to pay across these 
economic frontiers, without disaster for all. 

Fundamentally the British are fighting today for the pres- 
ervation of some of these new values, which the democracies 
declared during the last war. I am not sure that our ulti- 
mate goal is yet visible, any more that we were able to see in 
1914 what we came to see, largely under American leader- 
ship, in 1918. But there are, we, feel, two points which 
are clear. 

The first is that there can be no basis for a lasting peace 
which does not give to all the nations of Europe their right 
to autonomous freedom and until the Gestapo is cleared out 
from among them. 

The second is that we should establish some security 
against constantly renewed wars of aggression and against 
the situation in which Hitler has been able to annex a new 
country by war or by threat of war every six months. We 
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feel than an armistice now would simply play into his hands. 
That would give him months in which to decide where his 
next attack is to be made, to reorganize his preparations in 
the right direction, to get the democracies demobilized, so 
that the initiative in attack passes back to him and he can 
make his next pounce before they are ready to meet it. No 
stable peace can be made on that basis. 

I am sure there is no desire in my country to impose 
another dictated peace on a prostrate Germany, or to take 
from her any lawful rights. On the contrary, I think there 
is a clear conviction that only through a peace negotiated with 
a government they can trust can Germany, and all other 
nations also, obtain that legitimate place in Europe and the 
world which is the only possible basis for a lasting peace. 

But let there be no mistake. We feel that today we are 
fighting for some of the vital principles upon which a civil- 
ized world alone can rest—a world in which the individual 
and the nation will be free to live their own lives in their 
own way, secure from sudden attack and destruction. There 
we stand; we can do no other. And unless | misjudge my 
fellowcountrymen, there we shall stand until that purpose 
is achieved. 

But you constantly ask, what are your ultimate peace 
aims, what are your ideas about the kind of world you want 
to see established if you win the victory. We can understand 
that request because the way the war will end will affect 
you as well as us. Today the war in Europe is our concern 
as a belligerent and not yours. We understand your attitude 
of non-intervention better perhaps than you think, because 
for many long years splendid isolation was our own attitude 
to the constant wars and struggles of Europe—so long as 
the Channel was as wide as the Atlantic and so long as no- 
body threatened to be able to dominate Europe and so cross it. 

| have told you our views so far as they have been for- 
mulated up to the present. But we think we are entitled to 
ask you the same question. What do you think should be 
the settlement we should aim at after the war, the kind of 
settlement which will end the risk of another world war in 
another twenty years? At bottom we are fighting a defensive 
war. We are trying to prevent the hordes of paganism and 
barbarism from destroying what is left of civilized Europe. 
We are putting every nerve into the task. We are up to our 
necks in action. But you are outside the maelstrom. You 
yet more and better news than any country under censorship 
in Europe. Perhaps you can see things in a better perspective 
than we can. 

‘The war is following a different course from that which 
any of us expected and the peace to which it ought to lead is 
likely to be different from what we have expected also. 

As I always tell my fellow-countrymen, it is incon- 
ceivable to me that the United States, which has already 
done such immeasurable things for the freedom of mankind, 
which in the past has produced the greatest democratic 
leaders that the world has seen—Washington, jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson—every fiber of whose tradition spells 
faith in the perfectibility of man, in his progress and freedom, 
should not have its own contribution to make to the solution 
of the greatest problem that has ever presented itself to the 
genius of man. 

‘Tonight, pending answers from you and France and 
Britain and elsewhere, | am going to venture, on my own 
responsibility, to make my own contribution to the discus- 
sion of the kind of world we want to see after the war. | 
am going to appeal not to theory, but to experience. I would 
ask your consideration of certain remarkable facts about the 
nineteenth century. 

The nineteenth century, or rather the century from 1815 





to 1914, was a century without world war. That was a very 
striking and significant fact. It was the only such century 
since the breakup of the Roman Empire, or, at least, of the 
medieval world. Three-quarters of your history as a nation 
have been spent in a totally unusual era—an era without 
world war. 

The eighteenth century, the seventeenth century, and the 
sixteenth century were periods of almost continuous world 
war. During the whole epoch from the first Spanish settle- 
ment, America, both North and South, was the scene and 
subject matter of world war. Your own destiny turned upon 
the outcome of the Seven Years’ War in Europe from 1756 
to 1763, on whether the British Navy was able to drive the 
French fleet off the seas and allow the British and colonial 
forces to take over Canada and free Mississippi Valley. 

And that victory was the prelude to that “incident”—to 
use the now fashionable term for war—in which you drove 
King George III out of the United States because he un- 
wisely insisted on trying to make you pay part of the cost 
of that war. 

Even after that, and during the Napoleonic wars, you were 
in constant danger; and in 1812 you were drawn once more 
into world war. But then the picture changed. For a cen- 
tury there was no external war in North and South America, 
and no world war. It was not till 1914 that the era of 
world war began again. It engulfed you in 1917 and now 
in 1939 it has already sucked in the British Commonwealth 
and has come near enough to you to make it one of your 
serious preoccupations how you are to avoid being sucked 
in yourselves also. 

This era of world peace did not happen by accident. It 
was the result of definite policy and action. That is why I 
think it worth while to consider how this century of freedom 
from world war was achieved. The reason was because you 
arid we, between us, created a rudimentary but, in the cir- 
cumstances of the time, none the less effective system of 
world order. We did not attempt to prevent all war. But 
we prevented world war—and that was the essential thing. 
Local wars only do limited damage. It is world wars which 
destroy civilization. 

Your part in the system was the Monroe Doctrine. The 
underlying idea of the Monroe Doctrine was originally pro- 
posed by Canning as a joint Anglo-American policy. It was 
eventually proclaimed by President Monroe, quite rightly, 
as I think, as a unilateral policy of the United States. The 
Monroe Doctrine was fundamentally a strategic doctrine. 
It aimed at preventing European political intervention in, 
and the transference of European wars to, North and South 
America, and it put the American Navy behind the independ- 
ence of the American republics, as the sanction behind the 
doctrine. The principle of the Monroe Doctrine is now, I 
am glad to see, becoming a Pan-American doctrine as well 
as a declaration of American policy. 

But the Monroe Doctrine did not, in practice, stand alone. 
You and we each of us carried out independently our own 
share of the original Canning proposal. The Napoleonic 
wars had taught Great Britain the value of sea power and 
that her own freedom and that of the whole overseas world 
in which she was interested depended upon her having an 
invulnerable base at home, a paramount navy, and naval 
bases all over the world. 

This meant that no European or Asiatic power could cross 
the oceans and annex overseas territories against her will 
unless they had a navy powerful enough to challenge hers. 

We had a kind of Monroe system of our own, reinforcing 
yours, but extending it to overseas territories like South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand, or countries like India, 
which could not be easily reached over land. It was this 
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double system which was the power basis of the nineteenth 
century peace. So long as it was unchallenged not only were 
we and you safe from attack, but there could be. no world 
war. There could be local wars. There was the Franco- 
Prussian War, the war for the unity of Italy, the Sino- 
Japanese War and the Russo-Japanese War, your own Civil 
War, and other local and less important conflicts. But there 
was no world war until there arose in Europe a power which 
was able to challenge Great Britain at sea, as Germany 
challenged it by the building of the new German Navy at 
the beginning of this century. 

But there was another element, an economic element, in 
the nineteenth century system, which explains why it was a 
century of unexampled prosperity and why the industrial 
revolution was able to develop without world war. It 
consisted of three parts. 

The first was that there was, in effect, a world currency 
based on gold. This was initiated by the Bank of England 
in cooperation with other national central banks with which, 
in due course, the United States cooperated, and created a 
stable basis fer world trade. 

The second was that during most of the period the world 
was either free trade or relatively low tariff. The conditions 
therefore existed for that free movement of capital and labor 
all over the world, which was the secret of the prosperity of 
the Victorian Age and which prevented much international 
rivalry and friction. 

The third was that there was practically free immigration 
to the New World. This relieved those population pressures 
in Europe which, with present-day extravagant economic 
nationalism, have been, in my judgment, the main cause of 
the rise of the dictatorships. And in this, the United States, 
by opening its doors to millions of immigrants from Europe, 
played the principal part, and gave, in the melting pot, the 
answer to the present racial doctrines of totalitarian Europe. 

This nineteenth century system of world peace can be 
criticized, of course, as being arbitrary and dog in the man- 
ger. Europe, indeed, has frequently criticized the way in 
which the Monroe Doctrine reserved the vast areas and 
unexampled resources of the New World for the relatively 
small population which has been fortunate enough to live 
there. And the British Empire, as you all know, has been 
a target of ceaseless abuse as a purely selfish imperialistic 
concern, some of which no doubt is deserved. 

But the fact remains that while both Britain and America 
profited enormously from the nineteenth-century system, so 
did the rest of the world. Just consider the record of that 
remarkable but most unusual century. Because world war 
was prevented, because the system was administered by two 
powers which were on the whole liberal and democratic, be- 
cause its economic policies were sound, it saw an unexampled 
expansion of human freedom and prosperity. 

The North and South American continents were left free 
to develop without external war and without liability for 
maintaining burdensome armaments or those restrictions on 
individual freedom which are inevitable when war comes 
near. The British Empire became transformed into a Com- 
monwealth in which not only Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa have taken their place as independ- 
ent equal nations, but every other part, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Jamaica and many other peoples are now far on the 
high road to self-government. 

During the century the system of individual economic 
initiative and private property, known as capitalism, raised 
the standard of living in the western world four-fold be- 
tween 1815 and 1914. And toward the end of the century 
democracy was learning how to remedy, by old age pensions, 
graduated taxation, unemployment and health insurance and 





so forth, many of the evils which unrestricted capitalism had 
begun to bring forth. Naval power was the sanction behind 
this rudimentary system, but because navies cannot move on 
land, made the system one of peace and freedom rather than 
of domination. The best proof that on the whole the system 
benefited the world was that at no time was there any seri- 
ous thought by other nations of trying to upset it. 

In 1914, this marvelous era came to an end. I cannot dis- 
cuss tonight the reason. I would only say that one main 
reason was that Europe, during that century of world peace, 
failed to find any basis for its own federal union, as you and 
Canada and Australia had done. 

But while, after a century of achievement, this rudimen- 
tary system of world order failed to prevent another world 
war, it did succeed in its primary purpose of protecting the 
liberties of North and South America and the British terri- 
tories across the seas. At the end of the World War there 
was more political freedom and democracy in the world than 
there had been before. And today, early in the second great 
war of this century, it is precisely the future of this freedom 
which is at stake. 

If the barrier now erected by Britain and France goes, 
the victor will control the seas, the bases upon which that 
control has rested will necessarily pass to him, and the sys- 
tem behind which you and we have lived on the whole so 
freely and so prosperously for 150 years will have disappeared. 

I do not propose tonight to try to discuss why the League 
of Nations, which, in 1919, was erected to replace the nine- 
teenth century system and which was based on the ambitious 
hope of giving security for national freedom everywhere, has 
so rapidly and, at the moment, so completely broken down. 
There are many reasons, some of which I have already men- 
tioned. I would only add that one main reason was the 
failure to distinguish between world problems and the inter- 
nal problems of Europe. Some form of economic federation, 
perhaps even of political federation, at any rate for part of 
Europe, is, I am sure, a necessary condition of any stable 
world order. 

I have returned to give you this brief retrospect of the 
history of the nineteenth century because I believe it contains 
lessons which it is well worth our while to study today. Con- 
ditions of course are different today. It will not be possible 
to reconstruct the eighteenth century system with its old 
forms, but when at the end of this war we come to consider 
how world war, though not perhaps all war, can be pre- 
vented from happening again, I think it is worth while to 
consider the factors which underlay the successful experience 
of that century. 

There has been a tendency among some writers in this 
country to regard this war as a struggle between Britain and 
France on the one hand and Germany on the other, with 
diplomatic manoeuvres going on in Eastern Europe on the 
side. Repeatedly I see it said that this a mere contest for 
power between rival imperialisms. I think this is to misunder- 
stand what is at stake. It is a question of whether power 
is going to be behind a liberal and democratic world or a 
totalitarian world. 

One of the mistakes the democracies made after the last 
war was to think that peace would come in the main through 
disarmament. Disarmament on a large scale, of course, is 


necessary. But peace comes from there being overwhelming 
power behind law—as you found when you had to deal with 
the gangsters within your boundaries. 

The real issue in this war is whether there is going to be 
power behind the kind of world in which France and the 
British Commonwealth and the democracies of Scandinavia 
believe, or far more relentless power behind the world in 
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which national socialism and communism believe. That is 
the real conflict—not the conflict between rival imperialisms. 

Let me give you another reason for thinking that this war 
is not a mere struggle between Britain or France and Ger- 
many. I have often besought my fellow-countrymen to study 
the United States. 1 have found it a most fascinating and 
inspiring study. May I urge you to study the modern British 
Commonwealth? I think you will find it equally fascinating. 
It is something quite different from what most Americans 
believe. It is no longer an empire in the old sense of the 
world. It is a vast system of international relationships, con- 
taining nearly 450,000,000 people, of many different races, 
religions and colors, yet living together under conditions of 
order and with ever-increasing freedom and responsibility. 

It is full of problems. India is the greatest of them. The 
root difficulty in India is to find a stable form of responsible 
self-government for a sub-continent containing nearly 400,- 
000,000 people, speaking several languages, with grave 
Hindu-Moslem tension, reminiscent of the Protestant- 
Catholic struggles in Europe, and with a third of the country 
governed by historic medieval princedoms. 

‘These things cannot be settled in a day. While there is no 
doubt that opinion in India is wholly on the side of the Allies 
and against the totalitarians—Mahatma Gandhi has made 
that clear—there are difficulties about the share of responsi- 
bility which the Indian parties are to have for the conduct 
of the war—difficulties which I believe will be adjusted by 
common sense and good-will. 

The attitude of the independent nations of the Common- 
wealth—Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Ireland—has been made clear by their own Prime Ministers 
and Parliaments, free from all interference from Great 
Britain. 

‘The record is there for all to read, both of their decision 
and of what they propose to do. It is exactly the same with 
the colonial peoples. Legislative Councils, native rulers and 
representative bodies everywhere have declared their support 
of the allied cause. It is a striking tribute to their confidence 
in the modern Commonwealth system—the essence of which 
is that the innumerable problems which arise within, prob- 
lems of race and color and civilization, of self-government 
and responsibility, must be settled by free discussion around 


a table, by compromise and not by resort to violence, or by . 


the domination of one race over all the rest. It is by no means 
a perfect system. But it is on the right road. For years it 
has been developing toward greater freedom. And as such 
it bears a clear analogy to your own Pan-American Union. 


All these peoples, scattered all over the world have now 
taken the same fundamental attitude to the great issue which 
is at stake in Europe. That, I think, is a remarkable thing— 
and it shows the immense gulf between British Imperialism, 
as it is sometimes called, and the imperialism of the totali- 
tarian world. 

In this war we are confident that our cause is going to 
prevail. We have no doubt about it. It may take time, 
as it took time in 1914. It took even longer in the days of 
Napoleon. And our confidence is not based only upon a 
calculation of the vast human and material resources which, 
with ever increasing speed, are being mobilized to fling into 
the struggle (you have seen only a few days ago how the 
flying youth of the Commonwealth is to be trained in 
Canada)—it is even more because they are convinced that 
the right is now on their side. And if you are prepared to 
make sacrifices for it, the right always does win, because 
nothing lasting can be constructed on force alone, for under- 
neath us all are the everlasting arms of justice, mercy and 
love. 

I think we feel something more. In all the great crises of 
history the issue is between a great advance or a great set- 
back. Crises mean that the old order is perishing and that 
something new must be born. Though we do not see the 
way clearly, yet, we believe, all of us, Frenchmen, Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders and South Africans, and peo- 
ples from many other lands, that something greater and more 
noble in order and freedom, and not something brutal and 
vile, must be born out of the sacrifices of this time. 

At any rate, that is the hope and faith in which they are 
prepared to lay down their lives. The early years of the last 
war were years of defeat, and failure, and disaster. Yet in 
those days was written a poem which represented very well 
the hopes of that terrible time. It represents very well also, 
I think, the spirit of the Allied Armies today. 

“You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 

“Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
“And trust that out of night and death shall rise 
“The dawn of ampler life: 

“Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
“That God has given you, for a priceless dower, 

“To live in these great times and have your part 
“In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

“That you may tell your sons who see the light 
“High in the heaven, their heritage to take: 

“““T saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 
““T saw the morning break.’ ” 


Science In a War-Stricken World 


MAN MUST LEARN TO COOPERATE RATHER THAN TO DESTROY 


By DR. ARTHUR H. COMPTON, Professor of Physics at the University of Chicago and Nobel Prize Winner, 1927 
Delivered at New York Herald Tribune Forum, October 25, 1939 


T is indeed appropriate that in this time of world strife 
the sponsors of the New York Herald Tribune Forum 
should have given a prominent place to the role of 

science. With the powers of science and technology the world 
has carried itself to the brink of destruction. These same 


powers have, nevertheless, enabled us to see more clearly 
than ever before how we may establish on earth the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The story of a millennium is now being written. Shall 
war, hatred and sectionalism destroy the accumulated culture 


of the centuries? Or shall the lesson taught by science, as 
well as by history and religion, that the common good must 
be placed above individual or group selfishness, make man- 
kind live as brothers in peace and prosperity? If science is to 
serve man, this service can continue only as his spirit grows 
in the desire to work for the common good. 

“Science in a War-Stricken World.” I know that many of 
you as you have read this title will have thought, “Would 
that we had not known science. Then our world would not 
be in its desperate plight. Has not science by its neglect of 
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art, philosophy and religion kept us away from things of 
human value? Has it not implied that these things are worth- 
less, that the machine is of greater value than the human 
soul? Has not science made of us a group of specialists, little 
more than cogs in a great social machine? With the tools of 
science have we not created new and more powerful instru- 
ments for our own destruction?” This is the dark picture 
of science which we too often see. 

Is there a brighter side to the picture? A few months ago 
I had the privilege of sharing in the dedication of a great 
new telescope. Here was an instrument ingeniously devised 
to enlarge human vision. Those who had built the great 
observatory were seeking to satisfy the human hunger for a 
better understanding of man’s place in his world. Yet the 
techniques developed for building such great telescopes have 
likewise been applied to constructing more accurate range 
finders to control with deadly precision the fire of great 
guns. One is reminded of the comment of the Venetian 
Senators when Galileo first demonstrated to them his newly 
invented telescope, ““This glass will give us great advantages 
in time of war.” War was the thought that darkened those 
old men’s eyes. They did not hear the man of science when 
he hinted at his hope of opening up the heavens for mankind 
with that new power of bringing far things near. 

The human contributions of science are indeed real. With 
its aid nature will now for the first time in history give man 
all the food and shelter that he needs. Disease and pain are 
made less deadly. By travel, easy communication and enter- 
tainment our daily lives are enriched. In an age of strife we 
look to science to defend the precious freedom that we have 
won. At the same time science has given us a clearer under- 
standing of our own powers and limitations, and has opened 
to us new visions of a greater world that we may build. 
History shows, I believe, no other agency that has in an 
equal length of time so greatly improved the economic, social 
and intellectual life of mankind as has science during the 
last century. 

Yet it remains true that the great values of life are not 
revealed by science alone. We must go far back into history 
to find a time when men felt lost as they do today. The 
anchor of religion has been dropped by great groups of men 
and has been found to drag in the storm by many others who 
have held to it for security. I do not mean to imply that 
religion has nothing to offer. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that when rightly interpreted we have in religion our 
greatest hope of reaching a stable and satisfying life. Religion 
needs, however, the discipline of thought supplied by science 
to fit our modern needs. In this age as men throughout the 
world are trying to formulate a philosophy by which they can 
live, it is to science that they are turning with confidence in 
its truth. 

Let us remind ourselves of some of its major contributions, 
which have made science the basis of modern society. Just 
as an earlier world was based upon agriculture and trade, so 
modern communities are built upon the scientific foundations 
which make possible rapid transportation and communica- 
tion, the preservation and distribution of food, and adequate 
sanitation. With only primitive knowledge of metallurgy, 
mechanics, electricity, chemistry and hygiene, our cities could 
not exist. With them gone, country life also could have only 
a primitive form. Science has thus proved its practical value. 
The indications are that the future leaders of mankind will 
be those who guide their actions, not by whim or impulse or 
guesswork, but by carefully acquired scientific knowledge. 

Science has made of man a citizen of the world. By geo- 
graphic exploration, steam and motor transportation, tele- 









graph and telephone, and radio we share each other’s lives 
and rely for our daily needs upon our fellows in far corners 
of the earth. The present turmoil is at least in part ascrib- 
able to the need of a technological world for the develop- 
ment of larger economic and political units. We are rapidly 
moving toward the condition under which the only stable 
life is that of a unified world community. The techniques 
for transportation and communication necessary for this de- 
velopment are already here. Our economic interdependencies 
are already intricate. It is largely outworn tradition which 
prevents the realization now of world political unity. Before 
the era of the telegraph, the moving picture and the radio, 
such a development could have been only a dream. Unless 
the growth of science and technology is sharply retarded, 
some kind of world government now seems inevitable and in 
the not distant future. 

One of the greatest threats to human society is that of a 
declining racial heritage. The growth of scientific knowledge 
and the development of artificial methods of birth control 
are sometimes blamed for the rapid decline in birth rate 
among our urban communities. One needs only to recall the 
sharp decline in the birth rate of imperial Rome to see that 
this new knowledge is not the primary source of the difficulty. 
On the contrary, our understanding of human biology and 
the factors underlying genetics are perhaps our greatest hope 
in solving this problem. It is through such studies that we 
have come to realize the dangers involved in permitting the 
rapid reproduction of decadent stock and we can more intel- 
ligently search for practical methods of improving man’s 
heritage. 

The principle of evolution serves as a most valuable guide 
to man’s development. Our evolution is not individual, but 
social. One of the most striking of biological phenomena is 
indeed the change of man in a few hundred generations from 
an individualistic to a social type of animal. It is noteworthy 
that this social change is largely due to the development of 
sciences and techniques. But, whatever their origin, the 
fact that such changes are in rapid progress emphasizes the 
applicability to mankind of the fundamental law of evolution, 
namely, that those modifications in our mode of life will 
eventually survive which give strength to the human group 
that adopts them. 

This principle carries with it consequences of the utmost 
importance. If we as a people would survive and prosper, 
we must fulfill at least the following requirements. First, 
we must learn the laws that govern the world of nature and 
of man and we must learn to apply these laws. This means 
science and technology. In a war-stricken world it is only too 
clear that if we would successfully defend what we have won, 
we can do so only by use of all the strength that our science 
can give us. 

Second, we must learn to work together. Without co- 
operation knowledge cannot be made fully effective. If men 
divide into antagonistic groups, it may become terribly de- 
structive. Viewed from the standpoint of evolution the ulti- 
mate growth of social cooperation would thus seem to be in- 
evitable. For those social groups which cooperate are thereby 
stronger and must thrive in competition with others. Just 
as the automobile demands sobriety or congested life demands 
hygiene, so the mutual dependence of a technological civiliza- 
tion implies consideration of the rights of others. Thus, in 
the technological society of which we are a part, science 
through industry is emphasizing as never before the need 
of love of our neighbors. If the urgency of the universal ac- 
ceptance of this central doctrine of Christianity has not been 
recognized, it would seem to be merely because the social 
implications of our increasingly complex life have not be- 
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come generally evident within the brief decades of the world’s 
growing social unity. 

Third, along with cooperation we must have competition. 
History has shown again and again that any group which 
becomes too confident and self-satisfied, for which life is too 
easy, rapidly declines. At the moment this is not a danger 
which besets our community. This is a day of fierce competi- 
tion, a day when disaster threatens any people which cannot 
hold its place in the race. It is perhaps of some comfort to 
recall that this is just the condition under which growth is 
most rapid and those factors which tend toward weakness, 
such as ignorance, hate, and internal dissension, are most 
rapidly eliminated. It is important for us, nevertheless, to 
see that this competition becomes a constructive, not a de- 
structive one. 

Fourth, and perhaps most significant of the factors that 
give strength to man, is the vision of a goal which he recog- 
nizes as worthy of his supreme effort. We need a purpose 
in order that we may live. To many of its followers science 
gives a basis for the appreciation of man’s place in the 
universe. It helps him to see himself as he is, a creature with 
animal limitations, but with Godlike powers, sharing with his 
Creator the responsibilities for making this world a fit place 
for life. ‘The man of science may not feel qualified to choose 
for others that which gives life dignity and worth, but he 
can at least supply the data on which that choice must be 
made. How can we orient ourselves without learning the 
facts about the world and calmly and dispassionately con- 
sidering their implications? It is, I believe, in just this di- 
rection that science must ultimately make its greatest contri- 
bution. Science must clarify the vision of the seers who 
would point out to us the goal of life. 

It is noteworthy that these things which give us strength 
are likewise those that make life worth while, the understand- 
ing of man and nature, the love of one’s neighbor with the 
acceptance of responsibility for his welfare, the spirit of keen 
competition, the finding of a goal worthy of our best efforts. 
If science aids us in these directions, it has indeed justified 
itself to man. 

In these difficult times we need to cultivate that veracity of 
thought which springs alone from the search for truth. As 
men see in their studies of physics and chemistry how the 
work of the world is being done, as they see the advances in 
agriculture from the knowledge of botany, as they are made 
aware of the doubling of man’s expectant life through the use 
of biology, the importance of exact, reliable knowledge be- 
comes burned into their consciousness. If our young men see 
visions of a new world they hope to create and our old men 
dream dreams of an ideal society, it is largely because of 
faith in the new powers given us by the increasing knowledge 
of science. In learning to solve our problems by disinterested 
judgment based upon adequate information we thus find 
new hope for man’s future. 

Yet we see the very truths that science has discovered with 
such hope being used to man’s destruction. If one nation 
elects to bend its great technical and scientific strength for 
enhancing its military might, can any neighboring nation 
safely refrain from using its efforts in developing its de- 
fenses? Is it really justifiable for able men to devote their 





efforts to solving mysteries remote from daily life when about 
us we see civilization shaking and crumbling under, violent 
attacks ? 

Here is a pressing problem which in these difficult days no 
responsible man of science can escape. Yet he likewise sees 
in his science the heritage of the ages, the light of truth, 
which alone can guide man’s steps aright. Military victory 
would be empty if it were secured at the cost of freedom and 
those cultural values which make life worth while. In addi- 
tion to its technical responsibilities, therefore, science must 
also do its part in guiding the growth of the soul of man. 

There is a passage in Plato’s ‘““Phaedo” in which Socrates 
describes his early interest in science, and how that interest 
waned when he found how inadequate science was to ac- 
count for man’s actions. Then he turned to philosophy. It 
was because Socrates was a man of honor that he remained in 
Athens to drink the hemlock, not because of any tensions of 
the muscles of his body. Such moral forces as honor were 
not to be explained by science. The result was that the fol- 
lowers of Socrates and Plato abandoned science when it did 
not satisfy their human needs, and the spirit of unfettered 
search for truth lay dormant for a thousand years. 

We, likewise, have feared the inhuman world which science 
presents. Yet science has enriched our lives and has helped 
us catch a vision of a new and better world. Shall we then 
again give up science and with it the tools by means of which 
we may hope to attain that better world? Should we not 
rather use science as a guide in interpreting our place in 
nature, our relations to each other, and our attitudes toward 
those higher powers which we call God? 

I have come to you from Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
noted in the annals of science for Michelson’s measurement 
of the speed of light, Millikan’s measurement of the charge 
of the electron, and Dempster’s measurement of the masses 
of atoms. In our laboratory, precision measurement is the 
basis of reliable knowledge. Does this seem cold and inhu- 
man? Let me then close with a verse from the “Ballad of 
Ryerson.” 

“Now this is the law of Ryerson and this is the price of 

peace— 

That men shall learn to measure or ever their strife shall 

cease. 

They shall measure the cost of killing, and measure the 

hearts that bleed, 

And measure the earth for sowing, and measure the sowing 


of seed. 
For if they slay the dreamers and the riches the dreamers 
gave, 


They shall get them back to the benches and be as the 
galley slave. 

But if they be wise to measure the star beneath their feet, 

Intense with tissue of power and woven with waiting heat, 

There are starry uses of stars. Let them love their planet 
and see 

How it longeth to bear the burden and let the slave go free. 

They shall loose the lightning gently, the granite shall 
bloom with grain, 

And under the rainbow glory young Eden shall come 
again. 
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and the Straw Ballot—an Examination 


A PURE DEMOCRACY HAS NEVER SUCCEEDED 


By COL. O. R. McGUIRE, of the Virginia Bar; Chairman Special Committees on Administrative Law of both the 
American Bar Association and The Virginia State Bar Association 
Delivered at Annual Meeting of The Virginia State Bar Association, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, August 4, 1939 


HE Good Book has stated that “A prophet is not 

without honor save in his own country,” but similarly 

to all general statements this one is not wholly true. 
While I lay no claim to being a prophet, this is the second 
time within a period of five years that my own State Bar 
Association has honored me with an invitation to discuss 
some timely topic and I am profoundly grateful for such 
honor. The assigned topic of my address this evening—‘“The 
Republican Form of Government and the Straw Ballot-—an 
Examination”’—is as intriguing to me as I hope I may make 
it to you. In addition, such a topic gives me a respite from 
the subject of Administrative Law with which I have lived, 
literally day and night, since 1935 when I discussed the sub- 
ject before you at Virginia Beach and which I have since 
discussed before many State and city bar associations and 
other organizations from one end of our country to the 
other. Happily in the interim many State and city bar asso- 
ciations have established committees on administrative law, 
we have been able to draft a bill which has met with all but 
unanimous approval, and both the Senate and House Judi- 
ciary Committees have favorably reported the bill. With the 
tremendous amount of intelligent support behind it, I feel 
that we are nearing a solution, temporary though it may be, 
ot that problem—a problem with such vital implications that 
President Williams has brought some of them to your atten- 
tion in his able annual address. 

But we live in a world that is ever changing amidst things 
which never change. Among these things which never change 
is Liberty—the need of man for lands of far horizons in 
which his spirit may be free, where he may think his own 
thoughts, commune with his own God, live his own life, and 
perhaps leave the world just a wee bit better because he has 
passed through it on the long voyage of eternity. Due to the 
totalitarianism in much of Europe and in all of Asia we in 
America have the responsibility for the cradle of civilization 
in which are the gifts of the Hebrew and the Greek—zaifts 
which may not be the solution of life’s riddle but they are 
at all events the last word of experience and insight from 
an entire cycle of human achievement. If ever peoples wore 
their hearts on their sleeves and carried their souls in their 
eves, these people were the Greeks in the Golden Age of 
Pericles and the Hebrews of the Prophets. By their work 
we know them and in their works we read their faith. All 
western civilization has been greatly influenced by the philos- 
ophy of the one and the religion of the other, both demand- 
ing that the soul of man be free! Unhappily the Hebrews 
were overwhelmed from without and the Athenians from 
within, and while they did not build lasting temples to Lib- 
erty, they could and did furnish materials which were 
wrought in the City of the Seven Hills, first by the Roman 
government, for more than a thousand years, and, secondly, 
by the Church which held her handiwork aloft for more than 
five centuries from the engulfing savagery and darkness 
which surged at her feet! 

Some of the dross in that handiwork was removed in the 
highlands of the Alps, in the lowlands of Netherlands, along 


the banks of the Thames, and during a century and a half 
in the wilderness of America; yes, from 1607 to 1776 in 
this vicinity where there first met on American soil a legisla- 
ture of free men to make the laws for free men. It was after 
this refining process, and only then, that a small group of 
men met in Philadelphia in 1787 to distill the wisdom of the : 
ages into a written Constitution for the government of an 
empire—which, in our day, comprises 3,000,000 or more 
square miles, reaches from ocean to ocean, and boasts a popu- 
lation approximately fifty times as great as the population of 
this country when the noblest of Virginians became our first 
Chief Executive. 

Liberty for the individual under law was enshrined in that 
great Charter of Human Freedom. And well it had to be to 
pass the scrutiny of Patrick Henry who had dared to shout 
into the startled ears of the servants of his Royal Master 
that bold defiance which today warms the hearts of all Amer- 
icans—“I know not what course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death!” Even with all the 
safeguards stated in the Constitution, Henry, Mason, and 
others smote it right and left and would not cease until a 
gentleman’s agreement had been reached for the first Con- 
gress to submit for ratification the first ten amendments, or 
the Federal Bill of Rights—guarantees which have been chal- 
lenged more than once during the one hundred and fifty years 
since our present Government was organized under the Con- 
stitution. 

What was and is the cornerstone of that edifice of Lib- 
erty? It is not that the people should meet and make their 
laws or that they should administer them when made. Madi- 
son, Hamilton, Washington, the Pinckneys, Patterson, and 
others knew what had happened to liberty in the Greek city 
states of ancient times when every Greek was supposed to, 
and many of them did, participate in making laws and in 
their enforcement. The general concurrence of opinion 
throughout the intervening centuries is that democracies are 
“prone cto indecision, feebleness, instability, and stupidity be- 
cause of the volatility, unintelligence, and ineptitude of the 
masses”; that they exalt “mediocrity and inferiority, the 
masses being resentful of persons above their level of intelli- 
gence and ability and preferring leaders of their own kind” ; 
that democracies “easily fall prey to demagogism, bossism, 
and vicious pressure politics, the shortsightedness and narrow 
selfishness of the people themselves being the cause of these 
things” ; that in democracies “majority rule tends to tyranny, 
the intolerance and bigotry of the multitude being subject to 
no effective restraint”; and that democracies “cannot be car- 
ried on without political parties, this invariably resulting in 
government by an invisible oligarchy.” But with all of these 


defects democracy offers the greatest happiness for the average 
individual. 

Washington in his farewell address warned against the 
dangers of political factions, or parties, and at one time the 
Athenian democracy sought to escape that danger by select- 
ing all of its officers, except military leaders, by lot. But the 
Athenians were no more successful than America in avoiding 
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political faction, and but a few days ago the Congress found 
it necessary to enact the stringent Hatch Bill so as to pre- 
vent Federal officers and employees from engaging in per- 
nicious political activity. 

Madison of Virginia, writing in the Federalist, stated : 

. . it may be concluded that a pure democracy, by 
which I mean a society consisting of a small number of 
citizens, who assemble and administer the government in 
person, can admit of no cure for the mischiefs of faction. 
A common passion or interest will, in almost every case, 
be felt by a majority of the whole; a communication and 
concert result from the form of government itself; and 
there is nothing to check the inducements to sacrifice the 
weaker party or an obnoxious individual. Hence it is that 
such democracies have ever been spectacles of turbulence 
and contention; have ever been found incompatible with 
personal security or the rights of property; and have in 
general been as short in their lives as they have been vio- 
lent in their deaths.” 


Why is this true? There are many reasons. The psycholo- 
gists advise us that the mental tests given to more than one 
million and a half American soldiers during the World War, 
drawn from homes in all walks of social and economic life, 
showed that the mental age of the average recruit was ap- 
proximately thirteen years. Another student has stated that 
many “subsequent tests of comparable character applied to 
other population groups have been interpreted by psycholo- 
gists as indicating that the mental age of the average citizen 
probably does not exceed sixteen years.” The writer adds 
that such “measurements, if trustworthy, play havoc with the 
comfortable old theory that the ordinary man is fully capable 
of the responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy, and so 
cut loose the sheet anchors of democratic doctrine.” But we 
cannot stop with the average intelligence indicated by the 
intelligence tests. The American psychologist Ross says that: 

“In the dense throng individuality wilts and droops. 

“A common orientation of attention and a state of ex- 
citement predispose to the common mood. 

“The heightened suggestibility of people under such 
conditions exaggerates the influence of the fanatical and 
the impassioned. 

“Crowd conditions facilitate the circulation of feelings, 
hinder the circulation of ideas. 

“Under these conditions the dominant emotional note 
reaches an extreme pitch. 

“In a crowd rational or accurate thinking is arrested. 

“Every impulse that traverses the crowd smoothes the 
way for its successor. The merging of many individual 
selves into a single crowd self, therefore, takes time. 

“The crowd is unstable, credulous, irrational and im- 
moral.” 


Madison wrote before there had been developed the science 
of social, or crowd, psychology, but he had read widely in 
history and he knew something of the turbulence and excesses 
of democratic assemblies in the ancient Greek City States 
and of mob action in Rome during the later days of the 
Republic and during a part of the Empire. He was soon to 
see the excesses of the so-called legislative bodies of Revolu- 
tionary France, and we of our day have seen the master 
strokes of the propagandists in Germany, Russia, France, 
England and even in America. In our own country a man 
has seized the radio transmitter with an impassioned plea and 
within five or six hours a quarter of a million or more tele- 
grams have descended upon Senators and Congressmen! 

The Fathers of the Constitution did not intend to estab- 
lish here a direct democracy or to give a temporary majority 
control over the minority except within the terms of the 


Constitution, or within the terms of amendments which had 
to be adopted by two-thirds of both houses of the Congress 
and three-fourths of the States. The Constitution established 
a Republican form of government, which was defined by 
Madison to be one to: 


bs refine and enlarge the public views, by passing 
them through the medium of a chosen body of citizens, 
whose wisdom may best discern the true interests of their 
country, and whose patriotism and love of justice will be 
least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial considera- 
tions. Under such a regulation, it may well happen that 
the public voice, pronounced by the representatives of the 
people, will be more consonant to the public good than if 
pronounced by the people themselves, convened for that 
purpose.” 


However, Madison saw that even here there was danger 
and said that: 


“Men of factious tempers, of local prejudices, or of sin- 
ister designs, may, by intrigue, by corruption, or by other 
means, first obtain the suffrages, and then betray the inter- 
ests of the people.” 


It is as clear as the noon-day sun, not only from the writ- 
ings of Madison in the Federalist but from the proceedings 
at Philadelphia, as recorded by him and in the proceedings of 
the Virginia ratifying convention, that it was intended by 
the framers of the Constitution that the people of the respec- 
tive States should be represented in the Congress; that these 
Senators and Congressmen should vote their convictions; that 
they should labor in the Congress for the common good as 
they saw and understood what that good might be; and that 
there was no intention whatsoever that the Senators and 
Congressmen should bear the relation to their constituents 
that Charlie McCarthy bears to his ventriloquist master, 
Edgar Bergen. Critics to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
members of the American Congress are men of more than 
average intelligence, education, ability and patriotism, but 
they do not vote their snap judgments on any and all ques- 
tions brought before them. For more than one hundred and 
fifty years the settled, and almost the unbroken, procedure 
has been for governmental questions and problems to be 
brought before them in the form of bills which are printed 
and made available to all of the members, and for these bills 
to be referred to appropriate committees to be investigated, 
studied and reports made to the respective houses. There- 
after the bills as reported by the several Committees to their 
respective houses of the Congress are debated before a vote 
is taken thereon. 

What a contrast this presents with the procedure of the 
straw ballot polis which are supposed to guide and direct the 
making of our Federal laws! Yet that is exactly what the 
straw balloters, or some of them, expect. A proponent of 
the straw ballot has entitled one of his articles on the sub- 
ject: ‘Straw votes are becoming more dependable indicators 
of public opinion as technique improves. Why not utilize this 
method to inform Congress of the people’s desires?” An- 
other takes as the title of his paper: “An accurate yardstilk 
for measuring public opinion may result in a far more sensi- 
tive and effective democracy.” This same writer in another 
argument for the straw votes headlines it, “Various polls 
indicate a trend toward a middle-of-the-road policy” toward 
business. Aj;third paper of his is headlined: “Discovering 
trends of public opinion in a democracy that knows its mind.” 

Before taking up some of the statements made by these 
gentlemen we may refer to the fact that Gallup purports to 
report the findings of the “American Institute of Public 
Opinion.” This is an institute under which Gallup and his 
associates are engaged in the enterprise of securing material 
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for sale to some seventy or more newspapers. Noticing the 
criticism in this respect, a writer has stated: 

“Some persons complain of what they regard as the 
subtle deception involved in applying the term ‘Institute’ 
to a non-eleemosynary enterprise. In one of its recent let- 
ters Propaganda Analysis points out that this is a practice 
frequently indulged in by public relations counsels who 
wish to transfer the prestige of organizations devoted to 
public service (like the Rockefeller or Carnegie Founda- 
tions) to those formed for private advantage. Though this 
particular institute is of private partnership, the criticism 
loses some of its force because if it works honestly and 
well it performs a quasi public service.” 


I submit that the explanation does not explain and that it 
affords no justification whatever for these men engaged in 
gathering data for sale to newspapers to use the term “Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion,” which is confusing to the 
public mind with organizations created for the rendition of 
public service at their own expense and without profit. The 
latter fact, absence of profit and at the expense of the organi- 
zations, removes any temptation to use the foundations for 
ulterior purposes. Who is to know whether the Institute 
works honestly and well? Certainly not the millions of 
newspaper readers of the so-called polls! And in my judg- 
ment Gallup and his associates distinctly do not perform a 
quasi-public service with their straw ballots. 

In respect to the contrast with the vast amount of hear- 
ings, investigations, study, reports and debates by the selected 
representatives of the people in the Congress or in State 
legislatures of public questions, it is instructive to compare 
the procedure followed in obtaining the straw votes. 

A writer of one of these magazine articles, Mr. Spingarn, 
states that Gallup gives a full working day to his job as an 
officer of a “top flight advertising agency,” dropping in occa- 
sionally at the New York office of the “Institute’—adding 
that since the main office of the “Institute” is in Princeton, 
New Jersey, where Gallup lives, it is in the evenings that he 
does most of the work on the surveys. It is stated further in 
this article that questions for the polls are planned by Gallup 
at informal meetings with three other named men at which 
recent news events are discussed, magazines and newspapers 
being the chief sources of material. After the questions are 
selected, some attention is given to wording them and the 
same fundamental questions are worded in two different 
ways; the ballots are printed and mailed to some 640 part- 
time field workers who keep in contact with the Princeton 
office by mail; and which field workers are young married 
women, some are college graduates, and others, receiving 65 
cents an hour for their work. These field workers interview 
on an average of ten minutes those who will vote a straw 
ballot and express an opinion. They then mail such ballots 
as they obtain to the home office, and the tabulating, etc., is 
done there. The Fortune Magazine poll is conducted on a 
somewhat less elaborate scale. Since the fiasco of the Literary 
Digest poll some years ago, no mention need be made of it 
here. 

It is admitted in this article by Spingarn that “poll ques- 
tions must almost inevitably show favoritism” and that: 

“The numerous weaknesses, both intrinsic and extrinsic, 
which the polls have thus far shown, should warn against 
too complete an acceptance of the results of the surveys by 
editors, commentators, or legislators, and particularly in an 
age of specialization in which citizens are disinclined to be 
troubled with the minutiae of governmental affairs, for 
members of legislatures to place too great weight on snap 
answers given to a private corps of interviewers, or to abdi- 
cate the use of their own discretion in favor of this new 

vox populi. And it might be well to remember that as sur- 


veys of public opinion grow in prestige and influence (God 
forbid!) the incentive to corrupt them will grow corre- 
spondingly. No intelligent person can afford to ignore what 
the Gallup and Fortune polls reveal. But even the best 
polls have their limitations and the poll, as an institution, 
will bear careful and skeptical watching.” 


It will be noted that this writer seems to assume that ours 
is such a democratic form of government that the elected 
representatives of the people are merely to record the wishes 
from day to day of the electorate who are fully capable and 
sufficiently informed to decide any of the details of intricate 
questions of government, but this is made more explicit in 
statements of Gallup himself. For instance, he says that: 

“The democratic theory of government ascribes intelli- 
gence as well as sovereignty to the people, implying that 
the people, altogether, are able to find solutions for their 
common problems.” 


Again in the same article he says: 

“The willingness to have the public mind direct legisla- 
tion, and to rest one’s faith in the intelligence of that mind, 
has become well established in our democratic tradition— 
a willingness which the statesmen and the ward heeler are 
equally ready to display.” 


The ward heeler may display such a disposition, but no 
statesmen would do so. That system of the people directing 
the detail of legislation was tried in the Greek city states 
more than two thousand years ago, where it miserably failed, 
and it is not a success in the New England towns of any con- 
siderable size. A historian has said: 

“It is a picturesque gathering, this annual meeting in a 
small New England town, with its copious flow of homely 
oratory, its insistence upon settling even the smallest aetails 
by common voice, its prodigious emissions of tobacco smoke, 
and the general retail of local gossip which takes place 
around the doors. In the larger towns things are quite 
different. There the business of the town meeting is for 
the most part cut and dried beforehand; a few active poli- 
ticians monopolize the debate, and the large amount of 
business necessitates the strict application of parliamentary 
rules. In some of the larger towns, moreover, it has be- 
come the practice to have the moderator appoint a com- 
mittee, usually of fifteen or more townsmen, which makes 
recommendations to the town meetings on all matters in 
the warrant, and these recommendations are usually 
adopted. The town meeting ceases to be a satisfactory 
organ of local government when the population of the town 
exceeds five or six thousand. When that point is reached, 
a reasonably full attendance of the voters becomes im- 
practicable and the control of town policy passes into the 
hands of whatever element happens to be the stronger 
or more aggressive politically.” 


But we need not rest the failure of direct democracies in 
town governments when they cease to be villages on these 
statements of the historian. The Town of Framingham, 
Massachusetts, a few years ago appointed a committee to 
examine into its government and to investigate the expedi- 
ency of adopting some other form of government than direct 
democracy for the conduct of its affairs. This committee 
reported, among other things, that: 


“1. It is impossible to obtain adequate deliberative ac- 
tion from so large a group as the annual town meeting. 

“2. Because of the limited information at the disposal 
of the voter—a condition impossible to overcome—the 
average citizen is unfitted to vote effectively on a great 
majority of the complex questions submitted for his ap- 
proval. 
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“3. A scattering vote of several hundred citizens, upon 
which a large amount of town legislation is based, in no 
way indicates either the will of the people or even a fair 
decision of the minority.” 


Direct, or pure democracy—where the people themselves 
legislate and either administer the laws themselves or elect 
or select by lot administrators for that purpose, as in ancient 
Athens and in the earlier New England towns—has been 
aptly described as government by discussion. This is pre- 
eminently a true description of Athenian democracy. Pericles 
in the Funeral Oration points out that the Athenians believed 
in the fullest discussion of all public questions and a student 
of the period has stated that: “The great impediment to 
action is, in our opinion, not discussion preparatory to action, 
but rather not to be instructed by debate before action.” 

As | have indicated, in a representative democracy, with 
men, outside of a few boss-ridden communities, selected in a 
highly competitive struggle, action to approve or disapprove 
a governmental policy is not taken in either Federal or State 
government until the concrete proposal in the form of a bill 
has been printed and made available to all of the representa- 
tives in the legislative body; until after the bill has been 
referred to an appropriate committee in each of the bi- 
cameral legislatures and thoroughly investigated, studied, and 
a written report submitted for the information of the other 
members; and until after more or less full debate. It is a 
known fact that the United States Senate is so well aware of 
the value of debate that it rarely ever adopts cloture or a 
limitation on debate. The Senate has found it better to suffer 
filibusters than to establish the precedent of cloture. 

Yet, notwithstanding, the recognized need for the fullest 
debate where the people have met and made their own laws 
in direct democracies; the acknowledged and proven fact that 
direct democracies are failures where the population exceeds 
five or six thousand, even in dealing with the comparatively 
simple problems of the New England town government or 
the government of ancient Athens; and the demonstrated 
need for the fullest investigation, study and debate even when 
representatives of the people are selected to make the laws, it 
is seriously expected by these proponents of the straw ballot 
that the voter, in a population of 130,000,000 people, residing 
in an expanse of territory covering 3,000,000 square miles, 
and living under the most diverse economic, social and cli- 
matic conditions, shall give snap judgment concerning ques- 
tions which he may or may not know anything whatever 
about, except as gained in a few minutes’ conversation with 
the seeker after his straw ballot or such as may have been 
gained in reading newspapers or in hearing propaganda pleas 
over the radio. And the questions involved in the straw 
ballot are not the simple ones of a small town government, 
but they are so complex as to tax the wit of man—and ques- 
tions have been submitted for straw ballot voting of the 
uninformed when the best brains in the world have found no 
solution for some of them. For instance, Gallup relates that 
in one of his polls a Negro in Brooklyn, New York, was 
asked whether the President or the Congress should deter- 
mine the gold content of the dollar. The Negro firmly an- 
swered: “The President. He’s the figurehead of the state. 
ain’t he? That mean he’s supposed to do the figuring.” 
Another seeker after straw ballot found a quarry worker in 
Vermont who had voted the straight Republican ticket “ever 
since Stonewall Jackson was President.” In Indianapolis, a 
WPA worker expressed fear of “this dictatorship” because it 
was “one of those bills they slipped over just before Con- 
gress went home for the summer.” A former sandhog in New 
York City said when questioned as to the popularity with him 
of President Roosevelt: “I’m all off of Roosevelt because 
I’m developing heart trouble on this WPA job. I’m used to 





good hard sandhog work under pressure, and this WPA work 
is too easy.” To the question, “Do you think that insane 
persons and habitual criminals should be sterilized?” a 
woman in Seattle answered: “Yes, I’m in favor of every- 
body’s using soap.” 

Referring to the Brooklyn Negro, another writer has 
stated that: 

“The woolly witted old Brooklynite was not lost in the 
shuffle of cards and papers. When the tabulator thrashed 
out his sheet it threw away his chain of thought but kept 
his conclusions. To be sure it kept them only as an in- 
finitesimal of a digit, but that is all that Dr. Gallup wants 
of any one. He would want no more of the president of 
Harvard. And President Conant’s conclusions would carry 
precisely the same weight as the Brooklynite’s. Like death 
and horse racing, the Gallup poll makes all men equal.” 
How this averaging process is effected has been illustrated 

by Gallup as follows: 

“I recall the experiences of a friend of mine, a professor 
of physics, who drew a chalk line on the classroom black- 
board and asked the class to guess its length. The guesses 
ranged from 3 feet to 8 feet. Not a single estimate was 
correct. Yet the average for all of the guesses was exactly 
right. Perhaps the parallel between physics and democracy 
is rather apt. It suggests the method of the American polit- 
ical traditions; disregard individual views as such, but 
credit them when added together. It is that something of 
the same predilections that the Institute of Public Opinion, 
in the past year, has asked thousands of persons in all levels 
of society their views or measured political and economic 
issues. 


This admission by the chief straw balloter is a deadly one. 
First, the straw ballots are but a guess of those voting, and 
except in comparatively few instances on the part of the well- 
informed, the voter of the straw ballot has not had the benefit 
of investigations, studies, reports and debates concerning the 
question or questions involved. Many of them do not even 
understand the questions, much less vote intelligently thereon. 
Second, the tabulated result of the straw ballot on any par- 
ticular question does not represent the views of the voters, 
but the average of such views and even if we assume that 
the intelligence tests given to the draftees of the World War, 
showing an average intelligence of thirteen years, and the 
studies made by psychologists, showing an average intelli- 
gence of sixteen years, are in error—as they probably are— 
the fact remains that the votes represent nothing except snap, 
uninformed judgments on intricate questions, of money de- 
valuation; neutrality; armaments; social security; work re- 
lief ; sit-down strikes; sterilization and kindred subjects. But, 
in addition to all this, it is a psychological fact that an indi- 
vidual having taken a position on a subject is most reluctant 
to change that position even after argument has shown him 
that his first position may have been in error. That is to say, 
the straw ballots tend to freeze the position of the voters 
even before the proponents and opponents of a particular 
position have had an opportunity to educate them with respect 
thereto. Thus in elections many voters go into the voting 
booths with their minds set and the first tenet of direct de- 
mocracy is defeated—the benefit of full and free discussion 
of public questions before action! 

Gallup, or writers friendly to his method, publish statistics 
from time to time showing his small percentage of errors in 
a number of election contests, and this tends to increase his 
infallibility in the minds of both the voters and the politi- 
cians, until at present it is reported that some politicians and 
voters consult the polls before taking a position on debatable 
public questions which have been covered by by the straw 
ballot. Gallup relates that he took a poll while the matter 
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was pending in the Congress on the question whether the 
soldier bonus should be paid in cash; that the straw vote 
was 55 to 45 in favor of paying the bonus; and that within 
a month the Congress passed the bill over the President’s 
veto to pay the bonus. Another writer says that: “The 
enthusiasts of any movement want it [the poll] to seem 
powerful, so that it will attract ‘bandwagon’ support.”” This 
same writer has stated with respect to another question which 
was asked in the Gallup poll that: “The only charitable 
explanation for the submission of this question would be 
that the Gallup organization was innocently misled into par- 
ticipating in a propaganda campaign.” A third writer says 
that: 

“If this scorekeeper idea is carried through, the presi- 
dential nominations and campaigns of 1940 will be as 
much an empty formality as the Electoral College is now. 
Gallup will run trial heats to determine the best vote 
getters in every party and then match them up in final 
pace. The day of choosing a candidate in a smoke-filled 
room will be over. The shrill slogan, the sweating dele- 
gation, the torchlight procession, all will be flung on the 
junk heap. And the country will fill its offices soberly and 
responsibly. It is Gallup’s favorite dream.” 


There you have what is ultimately intended to be accom- 
plished by the straw ballots! But would not this be a jump 
out of the frying pan into the fire? The Federal govern- 
ment is now paying subsidies, making loans and building 
homes for millions of Americans, and we may revert back 
to Athens about the year 395 B. C. when the Athenian 
citizen was paid a bribe from the public treasury of approxi- 
mately three obols a day under the guise of a salary for 
attending to public business. These subsidy payments 
brought about by the politicians, Pericles, Cleon and others 
of the day, to the Athenians merely hastened the decay and 
downfall of the government. A historian of the period has 
stated that: 


“There is, in fact, some absurdity involved in the idea 
of a whole people paying itself for attendance on public 
business, and the payment may have been in the nature of 
a fine, those present gaining what those who were absent 
lost. But the money may have been drawn largely from 
burdens laid upon the rich; the institution seems to have 
been a desperate effort to keep up the old traditions and 
retain the balance of classes, and this effort pushed up the 
rate at the close of the fourth century to a drachma a 
day. Other measures connected with the leaders of this 
period are so-called bribes in the shape of state-distribu- 
tions to the people. This custom was established long 
before the time of Pericles, for the surplus revenue from 
the mines of Laurium had in early days been so divided. 
The later distributions consisted of corn doles, land- 
assignments in the form of cleruchies, and payments for 
festivals. Probably none of these originated with 
Pericles, and the third abuse, wnich was to become the 
greatest, grew out of the payment of two obols for the 
theatre which was introduced by Cleophen.” 


I would remind you, parenthetically, that the first session 
of the 76th Congress of the United States refused to ap- 
propriate public money for the continuation of subsidized 
theatres in this country. But, however that may be, the 
selection of presidential candidates by means of straw bal- 
lots as proposed would inevitably result in the same condi- 
tions which prevailed in the direct democracy of ancient 
Athens. Unquestionably, it would result in the election of 
the greatest demagogue, the one who was the most liberal 
with the money of others—taken from them in the form of 


taxes. 












It has been argued that the Gallup or similar straw vote 
method of conducting public business results in the appli- 
cation of the principle of the New England town meeting 
that the “expressed attitudes of its citizens should be the 
accepted guides to” the conduct of public affairs. But, as 
I have pointed out earlier in this address, town meetings are 
a failure when the population exceeds five or six thousand 
while the Nation has approximately 130,000,000 people. 
There is no analogy whatever between a small New Eng- 
land village, with comparatively simple .problems—voted 
upon after much debate and first-hand knowledge of the 
facts—and the Nation with its diverse and complex prob- 
lems of government—voted upon after a ten-minute inter- 
view with a young and inexperienced part-time laborer in 
the vineyard at 65 cents an hour. Furthermore, any such 
argument shows ignorance of the fundamental basis of the 
Federal and State governmental systems which is, I repeat, 
a representative democracy wherein both those who are to 
legislative and the chief executive officers are selected to 
represent the people within the terms of the respective con- 
stitutions, and to do what these representatives believe to 
be best—rendering an accounting at regular intervals to the 
people under a procedure whereby the representatives may 
explain and debate the merits of their stewardships. There 
is no similarity in the people passing on men as their repre- 
sentatives and the people undertaking to pass on intricate 
details of legislation. And this is assuming a fact, which I 
deny, that the people are capable of reaching correct con- 
clusions concerning intricate questions of government on the 
basis of ex parte newspaper, magazine and radio discussions. 

It may be objected that the element of crowd and mob 
psychology cannot enter into the taking of the straw votes 
for the reason that the voters are individually interviewed 
for ten minutes or so and that the physical contact of the 
individual with the mass is avoided. But such objection 
overlooks the fact that through the means of the radio and 
the press, the people of California and Maine, for instance, 
have daily and hourly pounded at them more common ideas 
and propaganda than the people in a small New England 
village a century ago and more than the people of ancient 
Athens experienced in common during the days of her glory. 
Father Coughlin’s radio pleas, for instance, for telegrams 
to be showered upon the Congress, result in more personal 
telegrams than there were individuals in the whole of an- 
cient Greece! Even a fantastical radio skit of the “Men 
from Mars” results in hysteria in many places over an area 
of more than 3,000,000 square miles of territory! 

Look at it as you may—examine it as you please, it is my 
humble judgment that if there is continued the present prac- 
tice of taking straw ballots on a national scale concerning 
public questions, we are in grave danger of losing all of the 
benefits which we hoped to secure and of encountering all 
of the evils which we sought to avoid by the adoption in 
1787 of a Republican form of government. The straw ballot 
is undermining our Republican form of government and 
tending to substitute a direct, or pure democracy, which 
has never succeeded in the history of the world in a com- 
munity of any considerable size, even remotely approaching 
the area and population of the United States. The straw 
ballot will undermine and discourage the influence of able 
and conscientious public men and elevate to power the dema- 
gogue who will go to the greatest extremes in taking from 
those who have and giving to those who have not, until there 
has been realized the prophecy of Thomas Babington 
Macauley that America will be as fearfully plundered from 
within by her own people in the twentieth century as Rome 
was plundered from without by the Gauls and Vandals. 

In conclusion, I remind you that the newspapers are 
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financing this new attack on representative government in 
America through their subscription to these various straw 
polls. I cannot think that the newspaper owners know the 
implications of this action on their part for the reason that 
if representative democracy should find itself unable to carry 
the governmental burden—and we are openly told by many 
that it is incapable of doing so in a world of complex social 
and economic problems—then the freedom of the press will 
be lost to the country, and more than likely the value of the 
newspaper property will be lost to the owners. At the same 
time I do not expect all newspapers who subscribe to various 
polls to agree with me—but in that event I invite your 
attention to the statement heretofore made that individuals 
do not readily admit their own errors of judgment. 

| fear the problem is much more serious than most of us 
would like to believe, but in dealing with it, lawyers and 


newspaper men alike should bear in mind the noble words 
of Edmund Burke to the voters of Bristol when he said: 

“Gentlemen, we must not be peevish with those who 
serve the people. . . . Depend upon it, that the lovers 
of freedom will be free. None will violate their con- 
science to please us, in order afterwards to discharge that 
conscience, which they have violated by doing us faithful 
and affectionate service. If we degrade and deprave their 
minds by servility, it will be absurd to expect, that they who 
are creeping and abject toward us, will ever be bold and 
incorruptible asserters of our freedom, against the most 
seducing and most formidable of all powers. No! Human 
nature is not so formed; nor shall we improve the facul- 
ties or better the morals of public men, by our possession 
of the most infallible receipt in the world for making 
cheats and hypocrites.” 


Intellectual Trial 
LET US BE HONEST WITH OURSELVES 
By ALAN VALENTINE, President of the University of Rochester 
Delivered before the Fourth Annual University of Rochester Convocation, October 25, 1939 


N November 11, 1918, President Woodrow Wilson 
hurriedly wrote in pencil a message to the American 
people. It began: “The armistice was signed this 

Everything for which America fought has been 
accomplished.” 

‘Those words have a significance for us. The man who 
wrote them was an eminent historian, a former president of 
Princeton, on that day the most powerful man in the world, 
and above all, an intellectual. He wrote those words sin- 
cerely, yet to us they seem ironical. ‘Everything for which 
America fought has been accomplished.” It is the irony of 
that confident statement, and the fallacy in President Wil- 
son’s intellectual process that have a lesson for other intel- 
lectuals today. 

We—all of us here—may be counted as intellectuals. We 
who are assembled here may not think of ourselves as in- 
tellectuals, but that is what we are to millions of our fellow 
citizens. Beneficiaries of higher education, professional men, 
journalists, churchmen and businessmen, we are or should 
be numbered among intellectuals—men and women to 
whom ideas are important, even if they have no direct bear- 
ing upon our livelihood. It is for us and a few million-like 
us that books are being written, speeches made and propa- 
ganda prepared. It is appropriate, therefore, to consider our 
heritage, our situation and our collective future. 

Intellectuals are influential out of all proportion to their 
numbers. ‘They are the creators, the skilled disseminators 
and the trained evaluators of ideas. They are the authors of 
most of our printed words. They are the men and women 
who influence others’ opinions, and since they are frequently 
in responsible positions, their words carry added influence. 

History shows that their influence varies in strength. It 
is greatest in stable times, when men are secure and rea- 
sonable. It is least when war or insecurity brings alarm and 
the passions that overwhelm the voice of reason. Intellec- 
tuals are not popular then, and not always safe. They do not 
flourish, for example, in wars or revolutions, or even in de- 
pressions. ‘Though they may help to start, they rarely sur- 
vive such periods of strife. Their free expression of inde- 
pendent ideas is then restricted, not only by official censorship 
but also by the far more general weapon of social disapproval. 


morning. 





Intolerance and emotionalism then ride rough-shod over the 
tolerance and reason which thinking men profess. Minority 
groups, whether of race, religion, or political creed, are in 
such times subject to bitter attack. When Senator LaFol- 
lette opposed our entry into the last war, a distinguished 
historian promptly announced that only Aaron Burr was 
“more ready to betray democracy for his own selfish ends.” 
When the girl debaters of Radcliffe College upheld in 1919 
the affirmative, “That recognition of labor unions by em- 
nloyers is essential to successful collective bargaining,” the 
Vice-President of the United States cited their action as a 
dangerous manifestation of radicalism in women’s colleges. 
In delivering a unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Justice Holmes was realistic when he pronounced that: 
“When a nation is at war many things that might be said 
in time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their 
utterance will not be endured so long as men fight, and that 
no court could regard them as protected by any constitutional 
right.” 

This is a clear implication that war and the American bill 
of rights are mutually contradictory; that war and ideal 
intellectual freedom cannot exist together. In national emer- 
gencies (and even in limited ones) leaders are prone to 
suggest, though not in so many words: “To preserve national 
unity we must all agree, and that means that all of you 
should agree with me.” 

It follows that men who wish to think freely must strive 
to maintain a peaceful, secure society, for without it their 
influence wanes. It follows too that intellectuals should op- 
pose the emontionalism which submerges rational thinking. 
The price that intellectuals pay in times of war is so high 
that the support of war is rarely, if ever, in their interests. 
No matter who wins, they are the losers. 

This is what has happened, and may happen again. Na- 
tional hysteria, whether in times of war or in other emergen- 
cies, lessens the influence of thinking men and crushes many 
of them who do not join in that hysteria. Intellectuals have 
not yet recovered from the retrogressions and the compromise 
of the great war. It is not my purpose to condemn our entry 
into the last war, or to castigate the part that any American 
played in it. In that catastrophe, thinking men were caught 
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between personal ideals and national necessity. When a na- 
tion goes to war, it makes war to win, and in the last 
analysis the people of that nation must cast aside any possible 
impediments to victory. The scruples of religion, the ideals 
of intellectuals, the liberties of democratic government must 
yield precedence to the grim necessities of war. All that 
civilization has painfully achieved must be sent into storage 
until that war is over. In that personal renunciation of ob- 
jectives they hold dear, thinking men are torn and often lose 
their way. 

That is why intellectuals suffer inward as well as outward 
turmoil in war time. They do not wish to discard their prin- 
ciples—yet they are citizens, subject to the emotions, the 
loyalties, the duties of citizens. In war time they must 
serve two masters: one the ideal state, the other the military 
state. ‘The intellectual is not happy unless he can reconcile 
the demands of his ideal with the demands of his duty to a 
nation at war. Magnificent are the rationalizations with 
which he attempts this difficult reconciliation. Painful are 
the efforts of the intellectual to adjust the love of reason with 
the urge of duty. Most humans cannot long endure the try- 
ing indecision of this adjustment. They try to effect a 
spiritual compromise, and ultimately plunge with relief into 
the hot bath of emotional action. After having thought long 
and painfully, they find it a relief to think no more, to relapse 
into the mental “peacefulness of being at war.” It is pleasant 
to join the majority enthusiasms and thus to lose in the 
majesty of the state all individual responsibility. This I 
suspect is the process by which intelligent Germans have at- 
tained their intellectual Nirvana; they have yielded to their 
Fuhrer all moral responsibility for thought and action. Hav- 
ing gone so far, the rest is easy. Hesitations, ironies, con- 
science, the lessons of history, are finally overcome by sub- 
stituting labels for actualities, shibboleths for reason, emotion 
for intelligence. Let him who have never deceived himself 
blame the intellectuals who took this path, whether in Ger- 
many now or America in 1917, for there was no other way, 
save pacifism. But let us, now, foresee where cirmustances 
may once more lead us, and avoid this dilemma, and this 
solution, if we can. Let us learn from the history of intel- 
lectuals in the last war. 

We do not need to assume an America at war to experi- 
ence their quandary. Even in times of nominal peace, nations 
indulge in those emotional orgies from which reasonable peo- 
ple shrink. The past decade has not been free from them, and 
American society seems to move daily nearer to intolerance, 
recrimination, and emotional decisions. Not one of us will 
remain wholly free from those influences, but let us escape 
them as much as we can. If thinking men cannot maintain 
some balance in times of stress, who will stop us from going 
the way of Germany? 

Let us bring the picture closer home. Colleges and uni- 
versities are the strongholds of intellectuals; in them reason is 
cultivated, in them wisdom is the goal. Do their ideals flour- 
ish when national passions rise high? We know what hap- 
pened in 1917; colleges became more like training camps 
than homes of liberal culture. Colleges offered compulsory 
courses in War Aims, in which critical analysis was hardly 
the major objective. Academic freedom did not flower, and 
students as well as professors learned the practical wisdom 
of conformity. Thus were the colleges, in the popular ter- 
minology of that day, “geared to war service,” and to “the 
support of our national ideals.” This was natural, perhaps 


inevitable, certainly logical, in a nation at war. But from 
the point of view of higher education (the objectives of which 
are perhaps as desirable as those of any war), our colleges 
in 1917 were hardly moving toward their avowed goal. 
Will this happen again? As reasonable beings we detest 






the prospect. For we know that intellectuals will once again 
be on trial. First, they will be on outward trial by public 
opinion—not before a judge and jury of their peers, but 
before the bar of an excited and unsympathetic national emo- 
tionalism, from whose unbalanced judgment there will be no 
appeal. 

There is little we can do to defend ourselves when that 
time comes, but much we can do now to prevent its coming. 
If we must be summoned before such a court, I hope that this 
time those who are called intellectuals will maintain in 
unison their creed of reason in liberty, and in liberty, and 
in unison suffer if they must the penalties of their insistence 
upon truth and tolerance. 

Second, they will also go on trial before the bar of their 
own ideals. Can the followers of truth and reason still 
follow truth and reason even while they meet their obligations 
as citizens of a nation at war? Can they also make their 
fellow citizens recognize truth and reason? This is the real 
test that faces intellectuals. If they fail it, what claim have 
they upon the future support of a society which, in its heart 
of hearts, expects its educated men to lead it to higher levels? 
We will be on trial before ourselves—before the standards of 
our own making, and if we find ourselves guilty the greatest 
penalty will be the loss of our own self-respect. 

Earlier intellectuals in earlier wars did not find it easy to 
follow truth and reason. Our own minds will formulate 
many subtle devices to lead us from them. The art of think- 
ing subtly is often accompanied by the art of thinking wish- 
fully. Skilled thinkers can always find good reasons to fol- 
low where their emotions lead. They will be tempted to 
abandon the trying task of realizing democracy at home, for 
the more exciting adventure of urging it upon someone else. 
They will be tempted by the enticing offer of a leading part 
on the world stage; they will find it hard to resist the itch 
to share in a great experience which the rest of the world 
is having. Intellectuals can find, if they will, cogent reasons, 
clothed in nobility, for making war and for sharing its 
dangers. Perhaps those reasons will be valid, too. They 
seemed valid in 1917, and when the armistice came, Mr. Wil- 
son was not alone in believing we have gained our objectives. 
Before the intellectuals of 1939 approve and share a similar 
creed, I hope they will remember how logical seemed their 
case, how certain seemed their gain, how honest seemed their 
soul-searchings to the intellectuals of 1917. 

For as we look back, with the knowledge of today, at the 
intellectuals of the last war, we find in their story ample 
warning. In 1914 American intellectuals recoiled from the 
doctrines of Bernhardi and Nietzsche, just as we react from 
the doctrines of Hitler today. But by 1917 they too had 
found noble and logical reasons for turning this nation into 
a war machine worthy of Bernhardi’s finest dream. In 1914 
American intellectuals saw no good in war, but by 1917 some 
of them thought they had found in military life the com- 
pensations of a sterner moral fibre and a spiritual regenera- 
tion. In 1914 American intellectuals were shocked by the 
celerity with which German intellectuals accepted Germany’s 
military program. They might also have been shocked by the 
intellectuals of England, who not only accepted but promul- 
gated the atrocity stories we now know were propaganda. 
But by 1917 many American intellectuals were marching 
shoulder to shoulder down that same road. 

Whether those intellecauals were right or wrong in 1917, 
there is irony in the story of their intellectual volte-face. 
Perhaps in our intellectual history, 1941 will be to 1939 
what 1917 was to 1914. But the cost of their decision was 
heavy then, and worth our consideration now. The war they 
approved for democracy retarded the improvement of our 
own democracy for twenty years at least; the intellectuals 
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who approved that war strengthened the hands of those very 
elements in American life of which intellectuals had been 
most critical. Perhaps the gain was worth the cost, but in 
that cost must be included the KuKlux Klan, the Red hunts 
of Mitchell Palmer, and the disillusioned cynicism that tol- 
erated bootlegging and the Tea Pot Dome. 

But these are merely items which today’s thinking people 
will place in the asset or debit columns if they have to strike 
a trial balance for or against another war. Perhaps they will 
find that the gain of another war will outweigh the loss. 
We shall then have, once again, intellectuals in armor, and 
they will see to it that the armor they wear is bright with 
idealism. 

Let us be honest with ourselves. Probably not one of us 
in this theatre really wants to go to war. Few if any want 
our nation ever to be at war again. We detest the idea of 
war, though the speculation of the past few months has 
made our participation in war seem a little less unthinkable 
than it did two years ago. In our dislike of war we are as 
one. But we are less unanimous in agreeing upon the exact 
point, if any, at which America should resort to arms. Hat- 
ing war, only four considerations would induce us to join it: 
a conception of national interest, a sense of righteousness or 
moral obligation, a dislike of certain ideologies, or a friend- 
ship with certain other nations. The determination of each 
of these possible forces is an intellectual process. Our inter- 
ests, our obligations, our ideals in each of them cannot be 
defined by the man in the street, they can and will be de- 
fined by intellectuals, whose collective judgment and propa- 
ganda the man in the street will follow. American intel- 
lectuals, collectively, can bring America into war; Amer- 
ican intellectuals, collectively, can keep America out of war. 
This is a grave responsibility; too grave to justify intellec- 
tuals in indulging themselves in playful conversational cere- 
brations; too grave to justify them in making public their 
thoughts without searching every sentence for evidence of 
inaccuracy, prejudice or emotional thinking. 

But since we are reasonable and tolerant people, let us 
do our best to retain as much reason and tolerance as we 
can, even under the demands of war, if war comes. And by 
all means let us not, while peace still lasts, anticipate the un- 
reason and intolerance that war brings. I present some re- 
ports of American intellectuals in a previous crisis. These 
are gleaned from a single issue of the New York Times of 
April 2, 1917, when America had not yet declared war, and 
when the democratic principles of free speech, open discus- 
sion and tolerance were still the law and tradition of the 
land. 

Kirst, the intellectuals of society. On that date, the Times 
published a statement from the Women’s Preparedness Com- 
mittee of the National Federation. It was signed by many 
women whose names were and are well known and esteemed 
in this Commonwealth. That statement ended: “Just as 
there is the physical defective and the moral defective .. . 
we find now the patriotic defective, for such is the pacifist. 
The road from pacifism to disloyalty and pro-Germanism 
is a short one. At one end lies cowardice and at the other 
treason. A call of the pacifist to resist resistance is a call to 
betray our country to the Teutonic enemy.” 

Second, the intellectuals of religion. The Times of the 
same day carries this news report: 

‘Bitter condemnation of pacifists, vigorous attacks on ad- 
vocates of unpreparedness and stern denunciation of ‘those 
who want to make war gently’ characterized many of the 
sermons in New York’s churches yesterday.” 

Not all leaders of religious thought took this position. The 
Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes announced his opposition to 
America’s entry into the war, and a movement to force his 





resignation promptly began. A trustee of his church, defended 
the cause of free speech in these significant words (I quote 
the Times): “We will not ask his resignation, we will just 
let him hold his ideals. We will need them after the war.” 

Third, the intellectuals of higher education. The Times 
of the same day reports at some length the breaking up of a 
peace meeting in Baltimore by a fight in which several citizens 
were severely injured. Dr. David Starr Jordan, distinguished 
scientist and then Chancellor-emeritus of Leland Stanford 
University, was speaking in an orderly meeting, advocating 
America’s absention from war. A crowd (I quote the Times) 
“composed of businessmen, professors of schools and col- 
leges in the city, and students from the same, made a sally 
through a cordon of police,” and broke up the meeting. The 
Times further reports: “In the front ranks (of the attackers ) 
were Professor Robert W. , and Professor John 
H, —————,, of Johns Hopkins University and other mem- 
bers of the faculties of Johns Hopkins University, University 
of Maryland, Baltimore City College, Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute, and Mt. St. Joseph’s College.” 

Remember that these things were said and done in peace 
time, when war was not yet a national policy, and while 
Congress and the people were openly debating the question 
of war. I do not cite them as an argument for pacifism or 
a defense of pacifists. I am speaking of intellectuals on trial, 
for these things were all said and done by intellectuals. From 
them you will draw your own conclusions; I will say only 
that the spirit and tone of these intellectuals in a democracy 
seems to me something short of the ideal. 

How can intellectuals of 1940 avoid the pitfalls of 1917? 
No individual can answer that question for any other. I do 
not try to answer it for you. But certainly we can escape 
the quandaries of the intellectual in a world of unreason by 
helping to prevent our nation from sharing that unreason. 
Intellectuals can do much to prevent the hysteria and intol- 
erance that come with war and come even with the fear of 
war. We can remember, for example, that no modern war 
is a holy crusade unless intellectuals make it one. We can re- 
member that in peace as in war the traditional enemy of 
intellectuals is war itself, and the unreason that war creates. 
There is an affirmative program, too. Intellectuals, whether 
in universities or not, can study and clarify the ideals and 
aspirations of American democracy, and show more clearly 
how those ideals may be realized. They can illuminate the 
root causes of American poverty and unemployment, and help 
to remove them, thereby making our nation stronger whether 
for peace or for war. They can analyze and disclose the 
old mystical ideas and emotions that clog our thinking, and 
they can attack more vigorously the problem of how America 
can set her own spiritual home in order. Still more imme- 
diately, they can determine whether our nation cannot apply 
its vast neutral power both to end this war and to remove 
its causes, without the use of the malevolent and degrading 
techniques of war. 

Perhaps we can turn our hatred of brutality and our 
aversion of war into a heightened energy and enthusiasm in 
support of those ideals that make for life amid a world of 
death. Education with its interpretation of human life is one 
of those ideals. Those who hate war can be busy making the 
case against war still stronger. As they see old ideals crum- 
ble, they will be busy forging new ones. As they see other 
minds harden, they will beware mental atrophy in themselves. 
They will try to see that this era is not, like the one before it, 
spiritually futile. If these things can be done, or even glori- 
ously attempted, intellectuals can justify their faith and them- 
selves. If these things are not attempted, society may rightly 
question the right of intellectuals, and of their universities, 
to survive. In these terms are intellectuals on trial. 
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MAN’S CITADEL MUST BE KEPT INVIOLATE AGAINST ASSAULTS 


By DR. FOSTER KENNEDY, Professor of Neurology at Cornell University 
Delivered before the New York Hevald-Tribune Forum, October 25, 1939 


W: have been for six years made anxious, nervous, 
unhappy, by successive crises brought by the radio 
to our minds and hearts. In Europe, the annual 
mobilization had tired everybody. No one could plan 
ahead ; the girls could get married, but the young men didn’t 
know if it was worth while going to college, and as a Lon- 
don taxi driver put it in a nutshell to me last Easter: 
“Why, Sir, it looks as if we ain’t going to get no summer 
‘olidays mext year; we'd better fight the beggar now.” 
Words and threats have held the world in jeopardy and 
suspense by dint of not being precise—by producing vague, 
formless fear of the future and unsettlement of the present. 
Those who did this to us recognized, consciously or not, 
that both anticipation and memory of an emotion are more 
real than its reality. 

They have known that coming events cast a shadow 
before them more fearful than themselves; that a Damoclean 
sword is more terrible than a battle. The production of sus- 
pense in war is an ancient weapon; its instant transmission 
is a new technique. It is also wholly new that the head of a 
great power should publicly espouse the lie. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was from 
God, and to St. John, the gentle Apostle, the meaning of 
the Word borne to us was wisdom, goodness and beauty. 
This is what we have thought, and tried to live up to for 
two thousand years. It matters nothing if there have been 
failures: the aim was there. The purpose, the striving 
thrusts of mankind, have been toward an ultimate good— 
until now. Since St. John’s time the coinage of words—the 
only coinage the mind can use for exchange of thoughts— 
has been gradually debased, so today we can scarcely tell 
dross from gold—and the worst is that now this debasement 
is deliberate. ue 

The conception of what we have called the higher values 
has in many parts of the world been jettisoned and cast 
aside, and instead of the Word, we are left with wordy 
babble Yet, this babble, freighted with emotion, can change 
men’s lives. There are no drugs so potent as words, when 
strung on feeling without thought. Words are the only 
drugs with which men can be dosed, so that they go will- 
ingly to the slaughter. And the means of supplying this dose 
have been perfected in our own time to the great reduction 
of our culture. Our minds are pounded, through ear and 
eye, continuously and ubiquitously. The simpler the emo- 
tional appeal, the more primitive the slogan, the cruder the 
advertisement, the more securely the words stick. 

Today, words are the most powerful force on the earth. 
By reason of their present use there has been a fantastic 
weakening of our critical faculty. Words contaminate the 
air and contaminate us. Anything that is new, whether it be 
a play, a book, a crisis or a war, is no sooner known by us 
than we are presented, at the same time, with criticism, 
appraisal, opinion. The judgment of others is thrust con- 
stantly upon our ears so that the straight and narrow path 
of personal judgment is forsaken for the broad road of 
second-hand opinion. Of such is the kingdom of propa- 
ganda. 

Worse than all this, the bombardment of words to which 
the world is subjected has resulted in the lowering of our 
standards; or, perhaps, words have been only the death-blow 


of standards. For about forty years the fixed girders of 
society have been loosening. Belief in anything has been 
dubbed by society the characteristic of a lowbrow. Rela- 
tivity in the physical world has been matched by relativity 
in dignity and hope through some phases of modern psychol- 
ogy. Modern man has been compelled by science, and per- 
suaded by half science, to regard himself as but a very little 
thing. It is only natural, therefore, that he should act in 
accordance with his beliefs about himself. 

Never before our time has there been declared open war- 
fare on the intellect of man and at the same time upon that 
intrinsic goodness which is the jewel of each individual, be 
he beggar, thief or king. The substitution of “dynamic ac- 
tion” for “knowing” and “believing” is a brutality thrusting 
us backwards in our evolutionary striving for good and im- 
posed on our senses by all the technical means of science. 
This brutalizing of our standards makes us less than were 
our fathers They had their standards and codes, and devia- 
tion from them carried immediate penalty. In our days, we 
have allowed ourselves, and we are constantly being encour- 
aged to become so pliable, so flexible, so “relative” to all 
things, in a current phrase so “broadminded,” that we are 
in danger of having no ethic, no vision, no hope. 

But our power to reason and to be kind is our real power. 
The radio, which is the newly imposed, poorly adapted 
nervous system of the world organism, threatens both. 

Through our weakened power of personal judgment we 
have vacillated for years on the knife-edge of indecision. But 
indecision locks up energy; it stabs the heart. Whereas 
decision, clearly taken, brings calmness, strength, the quiet 
mind and a flow of power. It is so in every man’s experi- 
ence, and since men make nations, it is so in national life. 
It is so on the field of battle and it is so in the more complex 
battlefield of civil living. 

If one be unaware of the stream of history, of the fall and 
rise of energy in peoples, then one can be, by successive crises, 
shaken and made frail. But each good man has in himself 
a quiet place wherein he lives however torn seemingly by the 
passions of the world. That is his citadel, which must be 
kept inviolate against assaults. That quiet place must be 
founded upon a rock and the rock must be a belief, a fervent 
and passionate belief, in the existence of the ultimate good, 
and a willingness to put forth his strength against the ulti- 
mate evil. Only by so doing can he tap the flow of power 
needed to produce, between one nation and another, the 
same kindness and natural impulse for helping each other, 
the same natural acceptance of law that obtains at present 
between people walking together in a city street. 

We must transfer to national units, as the United States 
of the world, the same reign of law and helpfulness that now 
exists between individuals, for as was said by Spinoza, 
“There is nothing more serviceable to man than man.” It 
is evidence of impoverished growth that we can tolerate an 
ethic for national behavior that we would not think of tol- 
erating in personal conduct. But until the decision to work 
for this end is made both by those who lead and those who 
are led, energy for this high adventure will not be forth- 
coming. Again one must say, through decision comes power. 

But there is no old world to go back to—a new one must 
be made; and there are lions in the way. So there must be 
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bred and nurtured a robust vigor to resist the vicious asser- 
tion that a state is an entity in its own right; that it need 
have no morals nor obligations, and that its members are 
creatures to do its bidding regardless of their own dignity 
and kindliness. 

In crises we all need faith The old Gods are uncertain 
at their altars and some of them upon their faces have been 
cast down. This has weakened us before the forces of an- 
archy and the radioed voices of Ahriman. The ancient fear 
of the next world has been replaced by an anxiety neurosis 
revarding this one, and as confidence in our own individual 
judgments in our personal opinion, has been so weakened, 
we can be played upon by threatening tongues. Our union 
with the herd is strength when we decide to resist and are 
imbued with action, but it is weakness when we cannot or 
do not have either decision or faith. The excess of adrenal 
substances which would armor us for battle, in the absence 
of battle fills us with fears. 

We are all suggestible. As Alice said in Wonderland, 
“Anything that I say three times is true,” and our critical 
faculty has become so enfeebled that for most of us indeed 
this is taken for fact. 

Suggestion may be defined as the acceptance of an idea 
which is in consonance with an already established emo- 
tional trend. If we hope and are afraid, we readily believe. 
The poor Germans believed the other day that their night- 
mare war was over, peace returned and danger passed. If 
we hate, we believe almost any evil of those who we hate. 
If we envy, we listen readily to malice, and if we love, we 
can only apprehend good things of those we love. The reduc- 
tion of the reasoning faculty, the weakening of the judgment 
of the individual man has left him a victim of his own sug- 
gestibility. “he modern man has a smattering of information 
about many things and little real knowledge of any. So he 
believes and believes, believing opposites at once. 


This lowering of the standard of critical judgment has 
been brought about in the first place by the weakening of 
respect for intellect, in the second by the notion of general 
relativity in all things, and in the third by the permeation 
of our near intellectuals by modern psychological dogmas. 
These last tend to reduce man to his lowest and commonest 
denominator, and while they explain the stratification of his 
culture, they assert that his highest aspirations are subli- 
mates of his lowest and most primitive urges. All this de- 
parture from exact thinking, all this sacrifice of the judgment 
to the emotions, all this unbelief in belief, this replacement 
of trust in intellect or trust in dynamism and “action,” is a 
reversal of man’s onward progress. We become exposed to 
despair and wringing our hands already greet Nemesis. 
Even educated people may be heard talking of the “end of 
civilization,” of a return to the “dark ages,” so that listening 
to them one almost already sees the tumbrils and barricades. 

But there is a hard virtue somewhere still within us. 

It must have been a murderous necessity that forced our 
ancient forebear, a superior water-creature, to take to the 
land, but it was a fiery thought out of his intellect that made 
man take to the air. And how far he might yet project his 
power and personality we cannot even guess. We think of 
all these things in far too small units of time. Because we 
ourselves live only seventy years, we imagine twenty-five of 
them must be indeed very important, yet they are not even 
an instant in the absolute. Mankind is only departing from 
the nursery. He stands bright-eyed with new knowledge of 
his past and for the first time with the power and zest to 
mould—if he will—his own future. We may be indeed cer- 
tain that we will be strong to endure, and when the seals 
have been put upon the forehead of the Beast, man will 
make a new world, robustly believing in his own power for 
reason and in his power for virtue. 


Problems Which Face American Cities 


WE STAND ON THE BRINK OF A NEW PUBLIC ORIENTATION 


By CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA, President of the University of Wisconsin 
Before the New York Herald Tribune Forum, October 25, 1939 


HE world is in flux today. Only the rigid require- 

ments of this program smother the temptation to dis- 

cuss our topic in a world setting. We are compelled 
none the less to realize that democratic structures and local 
home rule fare badly at this moment in widely scattered 
places. Many peoples are tired either with their attempts to 
make democracy work under modern conditions or are dis- 
illusioned about the possibilities of self government. There 
seems to be an almost universal demand for some measure 
of social and economic controls. Meanwhile our democratic 
institutions and the voting process make action in this field 
slow, costly and ineffective. Democracy traditionally is the 
tool of free men. It has always been intolerant of restraint 
and regulation. 

With these premises in mind I present some problems 
which face American cities. According to Uncle Sam’s 
count there are 3,165 such cities. In five of them live 14,- 
QU0.000 souls. Half the nation’s population lives within or 
under the shadow of cities with a count of 100,000 or over. 
Our American urban family has grown 300 times since 
Washington was President. Our rural family has increased 
only ‘fifteen times. The census of sixty years ago set it down 
that almost 53 per cent of our American workers were em- 


ployed in agriculture. The last census told us that this figure 
had been cut to 21 per cent. Our struggling rural frontier 
settlement of 1800 has come to be a full-grown urban indus- 
trial society. This has happened in a comparatively short 
time—not slowly and with gradual accommodation as it did 
in Europe. 

This is the great social revolution of the United States, 
a vital change in the way of living and in the making of a 
living; a changed character in our national life. Contem- 
plate one more fact—40 per cent of the American people 
live in ninety-six metropolitan centers which occupy slightly 
more than 1 per cent of the land area of the nation. In 
these centers is the workshop of the United States. In the 
155 counties which contain the larger industrial cities we 
find 74 per cent of all industrial wage earners and 80 per 
cent of all the salaried workers and employees of the nation. 
Seventy-nine per cent of all wages and 83 per cent of all 
salaries are paid in these centers—centers in which the 
value of the goods produced is 79 per cent of the country’s 
total. This is not to say that our rural problem is not of 
compelling importance nor is this an exposition of urban 
versus rural values. There should be no misunderstanding 
of this point. Only by urban-rural co-operation and under- 
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standing can we maintain national unity. But my assign- 
ment relates to the city. 

In the cities, it should be remembered, we find centered 
the cultural activities of the nation. Here are the universities, 
the concert halls, the theaters, the libraries, museums, radio 
stations, hospitals, clinics, publishing houses, religious and 
welfare organizations—the paraphernalia of modern living. 
From the cities rediate the influences which affect every nook 
and corner of the nation. 

And yet, broadly speaking, the city as city and its people 
as people, until the 1930’s, have been the forgotten item in 
the nation’s inventory. Even the last Census Bureau in the 
face of the rise of the city to a place of major significance 
in our national life, tells us less about the facts of city life 
and the city’s people, relatively, than it did forty years ago. 
Government is pretty thorough in its reporting on rural life, 
on the numbers and the problems of farm animals, on busi- 
ness conditions and foreign trade, on mines, forests, oil and 
a host of other things, but for those who wish reliable infor- 
mation and guidance on urbanism there is nowhere to turn 
for adequate data upon which to base a serious study. 

Fundamental among our problems is the fact that millions 
who make up these teeming populations have such low in- 
comes, and because of the technological development of our 
industries, live in such precarious insecurity in so far as their 
jobs are concerned so, in fact, that life is a long drawn-out 
nightmare. Working today, idle tomorrow, hungry next 
week, and homeless next month—how can such citizens be 
the backbone of a free society? In the long run the stability 
of the nation itself depends upon a solution of this elementary 
problem—one knows somewhat to our rural people but ag- 
gravated and intensified many times in our cities because 
these city folk are removed completely from any means of 
primary subsistence. 

Coupled with the social and economic problems which we 
face are fiscal and governmental difficulties of grave impor- 
tance. ‘he most elementary public services essential to con- 
gested urban life have been threatened and weakened time 
and again in recent years by an archaic and impossible taxing 
system. Our governing units on the Federal, state and local 
levels have vied with each other to tap the possible sources 
of public revenues. In this contest the cities have come out 
third best. They have no inherent taxing powers, but by 
and large are the great reservoirs of taxable wealth. Left 
for the most part with a revenue system based on the general 
property tax, faced with tax delinquencies, unable to borrow 
and compelled to buy with cash, cities have found themselves 
in recent years utterly unable to carry the burden of their 
services, their debt and their relief. 

Cities are still the creatures of the state, but not the wards 
of the state. They find themselves today with the same 
organic structure and with approximately the same powers of 
local government which were given them by frontier legisla- 
tures when there was no urban center with as many as 25,000 
people. The creation of new units of authority by state legis- 
latures in local areas has given us overlapping and duplicat- 
ing tax authorities and power groups. In one single metro- 
politan community these separate authorities run to more 
than 270. What we need from our states is a simplification 
of this crazy establishment and a grant of urban authority 
commensurate with the duties and responsibilities of modern 
life. 

The urban community overflows county lines and state 
boundaries, and in several cases cuts straight across the inter- 
national line. Twenty-two of our ninety-six metropolitan 
districts, containing more than one-fifth of our total popula- 
tion, straddle state lines and answer to two or even three 
state governments. This fact—a vital fact in our industrial, 






economic and public life—is utterly disregarded by the exist- 
ing machinery of the states and by the Federal government. 
Our constitutional system forces these cities to work through 
state establishments which singly and collectively have been 
completely inadequate in dealing with urban problems. The 
new relation which cities have entered into with the Federal 
government since 1931 gives some hope of an understanding 
of these difficulties and eventually may point the way to a 
solution. 

Cities cannot much longer put up with governmental 
mechanisms and devices which do not take into consideration 
modern problems and current organizational devices. Within 
themselves cities need desperately managerial ability and ex- 
perience. They are great undertakings of a corporate 
nature and require expert administration no less than does a 
great business enterprise. By and large, the city’s business 
is the largest industry in the city. This is to say that our 
cities need to have managers by whatever name they may 
be called—managers of demonstrated capacity and experi- 


ence. Such career men seldcm are turned up by popular 
elections. They must be soug!it out and hired. Almost five 


hundred cities now operate under the city managers. The 
number grows each year as Americans recognize the need 
for a new deal in city government. Careful studies by com- 
petent students indicate that city-manager cities as a class 
are being served better and with more economy and efficiency 
than are those which operate under the older forms of 
municipal organization. 

Beginning with Dayton after its flood of 1914, under the 
leadership of Mr. Patterson, head of the National Cash 
Register Company, our cities began to find new hope in the 
possibilities of sound municipal administration under a city 
manager. Within a decade Cincinnati put a manager into 
the City Hall. Under the manager form that city discovered 
that its citizens no longer needed to be dominated by a po- 
litical machine giving poor service, but that city operation 
could be put on a sound and effective basis. 

That city has been transformed physically and psycholog 
ically in fifteen years. The floating debt has been tremen- 
dously reduced, services have been stepped up to a high state 
of efficiency and the costs per unit of service have been 
brought down. Toledo, after three manager years, is operat- 
ing in the black for the first time in years and has regained 
its self-respect. All of the larger cities of Texas except San 
Antonio are making municipal progress with city managers. 

Only a few cities have forsaken this form after a trial, 
usually because the older political groups want to come back 
into control Others are asking for Mayors who will operate 
as city managers in a non-political way. The Mayor of New 
York has been more the manager and less the political Mayor 
than any Mayor in a generation. So, too, with the Mayor 
of Bridgeport, Conn. It is doubtless fair to say that wherever 
the manager form has been allowed to operate free of 
political control the results in better and more economical 
service are apparent. The proof of the pudding is with us. 
More and more cities are asking for managers to operate 
their services. And they are asking for experienced adminis- 
trators who have no political fortunes to make or special 
interests to serve. We cannot account for 500 manager cities 
except upon the theory that the manager form actually works 
and that there is a growing demand for managerial ability 
and competent administration. 

Besides managerial ability, our cities need representative 
and responsible councils fairly and honestly elected by. the 
people. Without such bodies no managerial ability can func- 
tion in the administrative field, nor can there be honest public 
operation. There is no possible reason why our cities should 
not meet the demand for competent and economical internal 
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administration except that the older politicians do not realize 
that the city is no longer their oyster to be opened nor do 
they see that we face disaster if they remain in control. The 
recent history of Philadelphia is a case in point. Only the 
persistent and blind obstinacy of one politically dominated 
branch of the Legislature at Harrisburg prevents an aroused 
Philadelphia citizenship from having the opportunity to clean 
house at home. Such action incites local revolution or 
reprisals. 

We stand, then, on the brink of a new public orientation 
—local, state and national. Not to recognize this is to be 


blind to the facts. The American city asks today to be admit- 
ted into a new partnership. It wants recognition of its prob- 
lems as it shares its wealth with the state and the nation. 
It has come of age and it recognizes its maturity. It wants 
no advantage over agriculture; it asks only parity and under- 
standing. It seeks the chance to help itself, to handle its own 
responsibilities. These things it cannot do unless the states 
and the Federal government will recognize its difficulties 
and co-operate generously in their solution. I bring you the 
American city and its problems and I leave with you its 
challenge. 


The Future of the Railroads and the Trucks 


THE RAILROADS ARE NOT GOING TO BE EXTINGUISHED 


By J. S. ARNOLD, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Bankers, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before American Trucking Assns., Inc., Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 23, 1939 


N choosing for a subject the future of the railroads and 
the trucks, I am fully aware that I have left ample 
room for speculation. From those skeptical ones who are 

inclined to say that nobody knows what the future of the 
railroads and trucks may be, I can only take refuge in the 
remark of the little boy who, when busy with his crayons 
one day, was asked by his mother, “What are you doing 
Johnnie?” “I am drawing a picture of God.” “But, Johnnie 
dear, nobody knows what God looks like.” “Well,” said 
Johnnie, “they will when I get through.” 

Any discussion of the present relations of the railroads and 
the trucks, to say nothing of an effort to forecast the future, 
must of necessity involve the raising of many highly con- 
troversial subjects. It is my intention to avoid these to such 
extent as is possible, fully realizing that they would be 
eminently proper subjects for a round table debate, but 
doubting that they can properly form a part of an individual’s 
address where a certain amount of the spirit of harmony 
seems appropriate. Although reference to matters of this 
kind may be unavoidable, no effort is going to be made to 
discuss them fully. 

Transportation reflects one of the earliest, if not the earliest 
development of civilization. While there may be some slight 
question as to the accuracy of this statement, there is little 
room for doubt that transportation so constitutes an indica- 
tion of the advancement of a country that it is true to say 
that a nation’s civilization may be measured by the extent 
to which its people utilize their transportation facilities. 

As to our own country, the development of land trans- 
port—the railroads followed now by the trucks on the high- 
ways—has transformed a few isolated communities clinging 
to the Atlantic Seaboard and the rivers tributary thereto, 
into the greatest nation in history, spread out over a wide 
productive area, much of it hundreds of miles from navigable 
water of any kind. 

If time permitted, it would be very interesting to trace 
the development of transportation down through the ages, 
showing in detail how each means of transportation has 
seemingly threatened the death of its predecessors, yet this 
death was not accomplished and each different type, even the 
most primitive, has ultimately found its place in the world, 
and still survives. 

The railroads are not going to be extinguished by the 
trucks, at least not so long as they continue to develop at 
the rate they have in the past few years, even right through 
the depression. Railroading in many ways seems much as it 
was a number of years ago, but the industry has not been 


standing still. Heavier rails, more powerful engines and 
streamlined trains have speeded up the tempo of the railroad 
business to an astonishing degree. Whatever their short- 
comings—however acute our so-called “railroad problem” 
may be, it would be inadvisable to prepare for the funeral of 
a subject showing so many signs of life. 

Of course the trucks and trucking have not been standing 
= Young people and young live things just don’t stand 
still. 

A short time ago I was looking over an analysis of the total 
ton miles of traffic in the United States for 1926, in com- 
parison with 1937. This traffic was broken down to show 
that carried by the railroads, the waterways, the pipe lines, 
and the trucks. I was mildly surprised to find that the total 
trafic in 1937 was only 5 per cent less than it was in 1926, 
but the railroads’ portion had dropped from about three- 
quarters to two-thirds, while the trucks had approximately 
doubled. Even with this doubling of the trucks’ share, they, 
in 1937, carried less than 8 per cent of the total traffic of the 
country. There seems a lot of noise for the loss to the trucks 
of about 3% per cent of the total. But apparently the trucks 
are cutting into the profitable end of the business. ‘Taking 
the cream off the bottle,” is the figure of speech used by one 
irate advocate in the opposition. Granting this to be true, 
it is somewhat puzzling to work out the full explanation, as 
it is generally understood that they are cutting into the 
Less-than-Car-Load business most of all, and that is the sec- 
tion of the freight trafic which, while most productive of 
revenue, is also generally regarded to be the most productive 
of headache and the least productive of profits to the rail- 
roads. 

Another very interesting thing was uncovered by these 
statistics, and that was that the pipe lines in the eleven-year 
period showed a greater increase in ton-miles, and in percent- 
age of the total, than did the trucks, yet we hear no commo- 
tion over that. And my mind goes back to the stories we have 
heard of the struggles between the pipe lines and the railroads 
in the seventies, when the pipe lines were new; crossings re- 
fused, riots, blockaded highways, and all the manifestations 
of bitter warfare between the two, but now we find that they 
have managed to resolve their difficulties, at least sufficiently 
so that peace reigns between them. I think the real reason 
why we hear so much of the unfair competition of the trucks 
is because it is new. 

Like all seemingly irreconcilable antagonisms in our econ- 
omy, the differences between the railroads and the truck- 
ing industry will eventually resolve themselves in some kind 
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of compromise, leaving to the railroads the field where they 
are emphatically the more efficient and to the truckers the 
one in which they excel. Between the two there must of 
necessity remain a very wide middle ground in which the two 
forms of transportation will be in direct competition with one 
another. Owing to the relatively high cost of terminal serv- 
ice to line haul expense, the moving of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise for short distances, say, from New York tu Eliza- 
beth and Newark, or from Chicago out to Hammond, be- 
longs more or less exclusively to the truck, but on the other 
hand, it seems somewhat improbable to me that the most 
efficient trucking organization will ever be able to move the 
soft coal from the West Virginia fields into the Chicago mar- 
ket and successfully meet the competition of the Illinois and 
Indiana coal. It is highly questionable in my mind whether 
the trucking of bootleg coal to New York from the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania would be profitable, if somebody didn’t 
steal the coal in the first place. Between the widely sepa- 
rated extremes thus outlined lies the battle-ground. 

The development of the trucking industry to its full po- 
tentialities will undoubtedly kill off a lot of railroad mileage. 
By this I do not mean that the trucks are going to destroy 
any of the important systems like the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central or the Union Pacific, but the process will be 
something in the way of amputation of dead, unprofitable 
branch line mileage; probably “judicious pruning” would be 
a good figure of speech to suggest. 

There are now operating in the United States some 
seventy-five independent railroad lines less than ten miles 
long. Strange to relate, there seems to be no well defined 
relationship between their ability to remain solvent and 
either the density of their traffic or their average rates. Some 
of the densest of the short lines are in difficulty, some of the 
lines having the highest average rate per ton-mile fail to show 
a profit, and on the other hand, some of these little fellows 
with scarcely traffic enough to keep the rust off the rails and 
with no extraordinarily high rates, have avoided the sheriff 
for years, but this does not mean that, in general, short, 
light-traffic branches can be operated profitably by a large 
railroad system subject to the standard labor rules and normal 
taxes. 

Unfortunately, our laws and customs—particularly the at- 
titude of the regulatory authorities—make it extremely diffi- 
cult for a railroad to completely abandon a portion of its 
line, even when it has become patently unprofitable. The 
opposition to these abandonments is a mixture of sentiment, 
local pride, politics and economics. One classical example is 
of the West Virginia railroad (I think it was the Norfolk 
& Western) which built a railroad line up a creek (that is 
about the only way you can build a railroad in West Virginia, 
except down a creek). This road opened up an area to 
commerce and industry and for a time was quite profitable, 
incidentally furnishing the county with a substantial addition 
to its tax base. After some years the county sold bonds and 
built a highway paralleling the railroad, practically killing 
the line, as it could not compete successfully with automobiles 
and trucks operating on the highway. When the parent 
company instituted abandonment proceedings, the chief oppo- 
sition to the abandonment of the line came from the county 
authorities, who naively put forth the plea that, if the rail- 
road were scrapped, it would cause such a shrinkage in their 
taxes that they would be unable to pay the interest on the 
highway bonds. 

Of course, reconciling the two seemingly antagonistic ele- 
ments in the transportation scheme is not really so simple as 
it is often made to sound. An editorial appeared in a promi- 
nent New York paper not long ago, from which I quote: 
“There is no need for destructive competition between 





















two methods of carrying freight. There is no reason why 
there cannot be real cooperatien between them, the rail- 
road doing what it can do best and at least cost, the truck 
taking up where the railroad leaves off.” 

Now it would be just fine if it were as easy as that, but 
the writer fails to tell us who is going to decide just where 
the railroad is to lay down the burden for the trucks to take 
up. In Utopia I have no doubt the railroads and the trucks 
would settle the matter in the spirit of unselfish brotherly 
love. In an autocracy some dictator would, with equal cer- 
tainty, tell each one what to do and when to do it, and they 
would have to accept the decision whether they liked it or 
not. But in a free country it must, by the very nature of 
things, be worked out by bitter struggle and we probably 
never will get it worked out so as to completely eliminate 
the intermediate debatable area. 

In this broad field that I have referred to, between the 
short haul which seems to belong essentially to the trucks 
and the long haul which seems likely to remain with the 
railroads, the competition must therefore of necessity remain 
keen. It will not be exclusively a matter of rates and costs, 
nor will it be entirely a matter of service, but it will be a 
combination by which the trucks may possibly render service 
valuable to the shipper and impossible for the railroads to 
give, which may even be rendered at a higher price, although 
reasonable to the shipper, all things considered. It is in per- 
fecting this element of service and adjusting it to the particu- 
lar needs of individual shippers that the trucks are offered 
their greatest opportunities. 

There came to my office a few weeks ago a Dr. Ludding- 
ton, from up in Connecticut, who had a very ingenious 
scheme, all worked out in detail, for handling containers on 
trucks and railroad cars, with a pneumatic mechanism for 
rapid transfer from one to the other. It seemed a workable 
plan and might really offer possibilities for cooperation be- 
tween the railroads and the trucks, but he had had great 
difficulty in selling the idea to the railroads because they 
seemed to see danger of its diverting some traffic to the 
trucks; and equal difficulty in selling the idea to the trucking 
companies because they feared that it might put some of 
their traffic back on the rails. 

Now in working out this problem there has to be some give 
and take and sense of fairness and ability to see the other 
fellow’s point of view, both on the part of the railroad men 
and on the part of the truckers. Don’t lean too trustfully 
upon the governmental agencies in control of transportation. 
I might even paraphrase the bible and say, “Put not your 
faith in bureaucracy.” Even if the future of the railroads as 
private enterprises be hopeless, the fact remains that they will 
continue to be operated in this country for a long time after 
they have become bankrupt—operated by the government— 
and when that day comes, the trucking industry had better 
begin to look forward to a very short life as a private enter- 
prise. Your attention is called to the fact that independent 
truck operators practically do not exist in France and Ger- 
many, where the railroads are operated directly by the gov- 
ernment. 

The question of taxes is one of the controversial items to 
which I referred in my opening remarks. Perhaps I ought to 
avoid it entirely but I am neither so lacking in insight as not 
to realize its importance, nor so hypocritical as to try to pre- 
tend that it is not one of the vital problems that must be 
solved. As an example of the controversial claims that arise 
between railroad men and trucking men whenever the ques- 
tion of taxes is raised, I quote the following from an editorial 
recently appearing in the Railway Age: 

“And the proof of the fact that trucks do get highway 
service at less than its true value lies in the fact that none 
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of them has yet undertaken to build private highways with 
private capital. Until they start doing this, it is obvious 
that their road-use fees are a bargain.” 


Now that is far from being an unanswerable statement; I 
could answer it myself, devastatingly, but I have no intention 
of doing so, and leave it with you as an example. 

Some day we are going to have to get at the truth of this 
question of adequacy of taxes and value of the use of the 
highways, no matter whose preconceived ideas are going to 
be jolted by that truth. It is a question that should be 
answered with cold facts rather than heated argument. 

The question of rates is just as controversial as that of 
taxes but unfortunately the issue is not so clearly drawn. The 
accusation has been made by the railroads that the truckers 
“improperly” lower rates on certain commodities to avoid 
empty return trips, overlooking the fact that this practice, 
in more or less modified forms, has been common on the 
railroads for years and years. Tradition has it that the pros- 
perity of the Great Northern Railway was in part founded 
upon the extremely low rates for export cotton quoted by 
Mr. Hill in order to avoid hauling empty lumber cars back 
to the Coast. It seems to be a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. 

It is indisputable that no commodity can claim an inherent, 
inalienable right to move to market unless its value at its 
destination is sufficiently greater than it was at its point of 
origin to pay the cost, all on, of its transportation by the most 
economical means available. But between that broad general- 
ization and the practical working out of a freight rate, there 
is room for plenty of argument and disagreement. 

‘The freight rate structure constitutes the most complicated 
element in commercial America and it seems unavoidable 
that the ultimate solution of the question of competitive rates 
between the trucks and the railroads will become involved in 
the complete overhauling and revamping of the general rate 
structure which seems inevitable, although staggering in its 
immensity. 

‘There is another phase of the controversy that is just 
about as comfortable to handle as a chestnut-bur, and that 
is to determine how far the railroads are going to be allowed 
to go in the matter of establishing trucking lines of their 
own, ‘This question offers more possibilities of disagreement 
than almost any other one. In passing over it, my only com- 
ment is that the truckers may find themselves on pretty thin 
ice when they try to maintain the rights of one corporation to 
operate trucks on the highway and at the same time deny that 
right to another corporation, either because it is a railroad 
corporation or because it is controlled by a railroad corpora- 
tion. 

Now we have one more important point which will have 
to be covered by the program of the truckers if they are to 
continue to maintain their position As one of the important 
transportation agencies of the country, and this point is not 
controversial. I refer to the relations with the public. I do 
not mean shippers. Any successful business-man will realize 
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the necessity for maintaining friendly relations with his cus- 
tomers. I refer to the ordinary citizen who is not necessarily 
a shipper, and does not perhaps himself realize that he is in 
any way dependent upon the trucks or the service that they 
render. 

I would not want to undertake to say how many of the 
difficulties of a political or semi-political nature, that the rail- 
roads have encountered in the last thirty years, have come 
from something in the nature of a rebellion by people against 
the high-handed arrogance and surly discourtesy of many 
railroad employees in the past, from executives down to the 
trainmen. The country at last turned to resent the “public 
be damned” attitude. I have been informed, on what seems 
good authority, that Mr. Vanderbilt never used that expres- 
sion. It is somewhat immaterial whether he ever did or not. 
The important thing is that a great many people in the 
United States think, and have thought for years, that he did, 
and the railroads have paid the penalty. 

I repeat that it will be a wise move for the truckers to 
establish a more friendly feeling toward the public and this 
friendly hand must be extended not by the owners and man- 
agers of the trucking companies alone but right down the line 
by the truck drivers and men on the road. My attention was 
called the other day to a cartoon showing a ten-wheel truck 
moving down the highway with an iron-jawed driver hogging 
the road and a big sign on the back of the truck stating, ““The 
behavior of this driver does not reflect the attitude of the 
company toward the public.” ‘This is of course a fanciful 
bit of nonsense, but it strikes a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of every man who has ever driven a passenger car on 
the highway. 

You may feel that you have a perfect right to use the high- 
ways but if you don’t keep Mr. John Q. Public on your 
side you may find that right degenerating into a privilege that 
will be limited and circumscribed, and possibly even denied 
you. 

For trucks and trucking can live and prosper only so long 
as the United States lives and prospers. They may not last 
that long but they certainly will not last any longer. It is 
just as well to remember that we are all part of that great 
country, and that it is made up of human beings—human 
beings working, human beings shipping, human beings riding 
the passenger cars—yes, even human beings driving the trucks 
and running the railroads. We are going to rise and fall 
together—wherever we are going, we are going there to- 
gether and you can’t get away from it. 

I know we are hard-headed business men and haven’t much 
time for altruism and sentiment, but we have to keep a 
little of it alive in the world somehow and admit that there 
is some room in the world for the basic virtues; that in fact 
there really is something in that matter of the fellowship of 
man. “For fellowship is life, and lack of fellowship is 





death, and fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is 
hell, and those things which ye do here upon earth, it is for 
fellowship’s sake that ye do them.” 
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A Free Classless Society 


AN IDEAL OR ILLUSION? 
By JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President of Harvard University 


HE title of my remarks has been cast in the form of 
a question. Is a free and classless society a valid 
ideal or an illusion? To me this is both a highly 

important and a disquieting query. I need offer no apologies 
for raising such an issue. These are disturbing and ques- 
tioning days. Unless we are to seek the temporary peace of 
an ostrich by burying our heads in the sands of complacent 
platitudes, we must ask and try to answer a host of terrify- 
ing questions. 

For a month and a half now we have been living in a 
period which a short time ago seemed both hypothetical and 
hair-raising. For some twenty years we have been told that 
another major war would be the end of civilization. The 
major war is now at hand. Are we to assume that the dis- 
mal prophecies of the recent past are, indeed, correct? If 
so, educational discussions may as well be permanently ad- 
journed. We may as well adopt the attitude of those mis- 
taken Christians who at the close of the tenth century A. D. 
were convinced that the year 1,000 would mark the end of 
the world. 

Such an attitude seems to me both uncomfortable and 
unreasonable. Of course, we can be sure of nothing It is 
only a matter of probability that the sun will rise tomorrow 
morning. But certain hypotheses seem sufficiently probable 
to be worth adopting as premises for human action. On 
such a basis I do not hesitate to discuss education even today, 
with the aid of the following assumptions: the war wil! end 
while our present college students are still young; these 
students will be faced with the problem of living and work- 
ing in a society not greatly unlike the present; civilization 
will not have ended; even certain modifications of our mode 
of living which may have been forced upon us by the devas- 
tating emergency will be recognized as “war measures.” 

Like a sapling bent by a gale which recovers once the 
wind is spent, this country, at least, will return to its normal 
path of development. But what is this normal path of 
development? That is the question that affects the future 
not of half a decade hence but of half a century. That is 
the fundamental query. Until this is answered we cannot 
attempt to outline the role of education in this country’s 
task of responding to the present challenge of civilization. 

For a centry and a half Americans have been saying with 
pride, “This is a free country. There are no classes in the 
United States.” Note these words carefully, for the denial 
of classes in America is the denial of hereditary classes, not 
the denial of temporary groupings based on economic dif- 
ferences. “Caste” and “class” are equated by the average 
American and I shall follow this usage. “This is a free 
country. There are no classes in the United States.” The 
number of times these two sentences have been sincerely 
spoken could be recorded only by a figure of astronomical 
magnitude. Were they ever an approximately accurate de- 
scription of American society? Have they today sufficient 
validity to be the basis for an educational program? In 
short, do they represent a vital American ideal or a myth— 
a bit of antiquated superstition ? 

It seems to me that in the past in a great many sections 
of this republic these phrases descriptive of a free, casteless 
or classless society have not only represented an American 
belief of great potency but have described actual conditions. 
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As compared with the situation in even such free countries 
as England and France, this country was unique in being 
without hereditary classes. The importance of this fact, 1 
believe, has not been fully emphasized. But, I hasten to add, 
the social changes which have altered the situation during 
the last fifty years have all too often been ignored. 

American society in some communities has always been 
stratified and this stratification has been largely on an eco- 
nomic basis. But the rapid extension of this stratification 
over the whole land and the hardening of the layers is a 
relatively recent phenomenon. Let us not shut our eyes to 
the realities. The vanishing of free lands, the spread of 
large-scale industrialization, the growth of cities and their 
slums, the multiplication of tenant farmers and despairing 
migratory laborers are signs of the passage from one type 
of social order to another. The existence of vast unemploy- 
ment only emphasizes the evil significance of an unwel- 
come change. Have we reached a point where the ideal of 
a peculiar American society classless and free must be re- 
garded as of only historical significance? Has the ideal lost 
both validity and vitality? 

Our friends on the left will, I imagine, say yes. A class 
struggle is inevitable, they declare. Forget the nostalgic 
dreams of a pioneer civilization, the early American town 
or farm, and face the modern capitalistic world, they urge. 
From their viewpoint no discussion of present problems 
which refuses to fit every fact into the framework of a class 
struggle can be realistic. The extremists will add, at least 
to themselves, that the outcome of the struggle is also inev- 
itable; a classless society, not of the early American type 
but on the Russian model. 

On the extreme right we may find an equally clear re- 
nunciation of the ideal; equally clear, but not, as a rule, 
equally outspoken, for the underlying assumptions are often 
entirely unconscious. Among a small group there is undue 
admiration for the educational system of England of a gen- 
eration ago, a system built largely on class lines. Training 
of leaders of the country is conceived of by these same people 
as the education of a ruling caste. There is no concern with 
providing ladders to leadership which shall reach to every 
economic level. Social mobility is not desired. 

Let me pause a moment to examine the phrase “social 
mobility,” for this is the heart of my argument. A high 
degree of social mobility is the essence of the American ideal 
of a classless society. If large numbers of young people can 
develop their own capacities irrespective of the economic 
status of their parents, then social mobility is high. If, on 
the other hand, the future of a young man or woman is 
determined almost entirely by inherited privilege or the lack 
of it, social mobility is non-existent. You are all familiar 
with the old American adage “three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves.’”” This implies a high degree of social 
mobility both up and down. It implies that sons and daugh- 
ters must and can seek their own level, obtain their own 
economic rewards, engage in any occupation irrespective of 
what their parents might have done. 

Contrast this adage with the statement of the aristocratic 
tradition, namely, that it takes “three generations to educate 
a gentleman.” Fifty years ago the contrast between these 
two statements would have been proclaimed by many intelli- 
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gent Americans as the epitome of the difference between the 
new world and the old. The possibility that each generation 
may start life afresh and that hard work and ability would 
find their just rewards was once an exciting new doctrine. 
Is it outworn? Must we today discard it or is it the true 
middle road between the position of the Bourbon and the 
Bolshevik—once again exciting because of the hope and 
promise it holds for those who would answer the present 
challenge to civilization ? 

| am wary of definitions—even in expounding the exact 
sciences to an elementary class. It is often more profitable 
to explain the nature of a concept by illustration than to 
attempt a definition. Both the words “free” and “class!ess,”’ 
as | am employing them, have a relative, not an absolute, 
meaning. ‘They are useful, I believe, even in a rough quan- 
titative sense in contrasting different types of social organiza- 
tion which have existed in the last few centuries in the West- 
ern World. It is easy to imagine a small segment of any 
country where one would be hard put to it to say whether 
the society in question was free and classless or the contrary. 
‘To pass a judgment on larger social units is even more difh- 
cult, but I should not hesitate to say that Russia today is 
classless, but not free; England free but not classless; Ger- 
many neither free nor classless. Certain states in this Union 
have been within the memory of living man clearly both free 
and classless! others may be free but are far from classless ; 
a few from time to time are neither. 

Perhaps you are beginning to wonder whether, if the 
situation is as complicated as all this, the answer to my ques- 
tion, “ideal or illusion,” really matters. It does matter, I 
believe, particularly to those concerned with education. If 
the ideal be still valid, if the nation wants to bend its efforts 
to have as free and classless a society as possible, then we, 
who are concerned with the schools and colleges, have our 
course at least roughly plotted. On the other hand, if our 
society is in process of becoming highly stratified, and this 
process is inevitable, here we meet a difficulty—a difficulty 
| can hardly overestimate. If we are to think in terms of 
the class struggle, shall we face the future from the Right 
or from the Left? 

Both positions would agree in advising us not to do any- 
thing to break up the class structure, not to worry about 
setting up machinery to minimize the differentiation. The 
Right would have us do the best we can with an increasingly 
stratified society. The Left, however, advises us to prepare 
our students for a new social order when one class shall be 
victorious by orderly processes of democracy, and control the 
government. That such a new social order would be “free,” 
I fail to see. After listening to these conflicting views, some 
of us would be inclined to spurn both counsels. We should 
pin our faith to the old American concept of a society class- 
less through its mobility and therefore free. 

It is not within my province to consider what political 
measures should be taken if we reject the idea of an inevitable 
stratification and desire to implement the ideal of a free 
society. My unwillingness to discuss this im- 
portant aspect of the problem is not to be taken as a measure 
of my concern about the rapidly growing social and economic 
differentiation of the United States. On the contrary, if the 
American ideal is not to be an illusion, the citizens of this 
Republic must not shrink from drastic action. It is not a 
radical equalization of wealth at any given moment which 
is required; rather a continuous process is necessary by which 
power and privilege are automatically redistributed at the 
end of each generation in order to spread opportunity more 
equitably before the children of the land. The reality of our 
national life must be made a sufficiently close approximation 
to our ideal to vitalize a belief in the possibility of the 
envisaged goal. 


classless 








It is only on the educational side of such measures that I 
am qualified to speak, and on which I venture to express 
myself dogmatically. If we, as educators, accept the ideal 
of a free and classless society on the American pattern as the 
premise for our actions, then several considerations follow 
as a matter of course. In the first place, our concern must 
be at every point in the educational system to provide true 
democracy of opportunity, to have all careers open to the 
talented. This consideration may be placed ahead of even 
the desire of a democratic society to have all its future citi- 
zens educated for citizenship. The two points of view are 
not incompatible, but one may take precedence over the other. 

It seems to me that the present concern with mass educa- 
tion for citizenship may jeopardize the development of edu- 
cational channels which will cut through the social strata— 
social strata which are still so recent in this country as to 
make the cutting of channels easy. The perpetual disinte- 
gration of hard and fast class lines would seem to me the 
first aim of an educational system in a country which believes 
in the desirability of a truly classless society 

Here | must enter a word of warning lest I be misunder- 
stood. By tradition educators think of the channels which 
offer opportunity purely in intellectual terms. This is a great 
mistake. Talent is not synonymous with academic brilliance. 
No one attaches more importance to the development of the 
potential resources of intellectual ability in all economic levels 
than do I. I would do nothing to lower the standards of 
those institutions dedicated to this purpose. But this form 
of ability is only one aspect of the talents of mankind 
which can be useful to a nation. The skills of the artist and 
artisan are of equal significance for our national life. A clear 
recognition of the importance to a modern society of origin- 
ality, imagination, emotional stability and courage, ability to 
handle men and, above all, initiative is essential. The possi- 
bility of careers open to the talented of all types must be 
provided. Our aim should be through education to supply 
the equality of opportunity which once was the gift of the 
frontier. To this end many of our educational devices must 
be reassessed, many of our educational institutions radically 
rebuilt. 

We have too many which make only a pretense of culti- 
vating intellectual talent; too few which do an honest job 
of preparing the non-intellectual boy or girl for a usefu! and 
happy life. Our colleges and schools must be prepared to 
differentiate their functions, one to provide one type of lad- 
der of opportunity, another a ladder of a different sort. To 
assist in this endeavor a much more conscientious and dis- 
criminating form of educational guidance is necessary. Co- 
operation with industrial and governmental units to facilitate 
the flow of capable men into responsible positions must be 
encouraged. Above all, the false Jacksonian idea of democ- 
racy must be combated—the view that every man is just as 
capable as his neighbor. Ability is not equally distributed at 
birth as the equalitarians have assumed; neither is it trans- 
mitted by inheritance with the regularity that those in power 
have always wished to believe. 

But in addition to shaping our educational policies in an 
endeavor to recapture some of the social mobility lost since 
the pioneers vanished, our schools and colleges have other 
assignments They have to engender a truly democratic at- 
titude among the student body even at the risk of making 
a fetish of ignoring the differences in the social background 
of certain individuals. Furthermore, they must foster ambi- 
tions directed towards a variety of ends not solely that of 
ascending the economic ladder. In a community which in- 
cludes several competing hierarchies of social values, one 
snobbery tends to cancel another. Under such conditions 
classes cannot be successfully perpetuated. 
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One has only to overhear the tone of a professor’s wife 
when she refers to some one as a “mere millionaire” to real- 
ize that some sections of American society can be polarized 
by other forces than that of the almighty dollar! And finally, 
our education should evoke a loyalty to the American ideal 
of freedom through social mobility ; a loyalty based on under- 
standing but none the less galvanized by emotion. 

I have spoken as though the educators of this country had 
a choice, as though we could assume either that the nation 
wants a classless society or that it does not. But I am not 
sure that we can accept a negative answer and still remain 
loyal to the educational tradition of modern times, for this 
tradition is entwined with the concept of individual freedom. 
And I do not see how in the future a highly stratified and 
rigid society can remain stable and at the same time free. 

As much as I mistrust the new social order proffered to us 
by the advocates of the class struggle, so much do I also 
suspect the freedom that would remain when the nation was 
governed by the extremists of the right. I am perfectly frank 
to admit that from my point of view the sort of individual 
liberty which has been characteristic of this country is a 
prime requisite for a satisfactory type of civilization. I should 
put this first on my list of desirables. The freedom of the 





mind which goes with the political freedom of the United 
States is more important to me than many other ends for 
which a society might strive. And I venture to think that 
there are many non-academic people in this country who 
would agree with me. The Bill of Rights and academic free- 
dom go hand in hand. 

Dislike of governmental tyranny and hatred of restraints 
on man’s intellectual powers are close allies. It is for that 
reason that I dread the possibility of this country’s becoming 
more intensely class-conscious and more highly stratified. For 
in that event it seems extremely probable that over the hori- 
zon will loom as a model either Germany or Russia. I sus- 
pect that the United States cannot respond with vigor to 
today’s challenge to civilization unless, through education, 
social mobility may be once again achieved. 

If I am correct, what choice have those who teach our 
youth? None but to hope that the American ideal is not 
an illusion, that it is still valid; none but to labor unremit- 
tingly for a type of education which will every day quietly 
loosen the social strata; none but to believe that through 
the functioning of our schools and colleges American society 
will remain in essence classless and by so doing, even in days 
of peril, preserve the heritage of the free. 


Better Citizens Through Stronger Children 


LIFE IS MORE AND MORE COMPLEX 


By DR. ALLAN ROY DAFOE, physician to the Dionne quintuplets 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, October 25, 1939 


HE present period in history is characterized by falling 

birth rates. It has been estimated that by about the 

year 1950 there is a possibility that in many civilized 
countries birth rates and death rates may be nearly equal. 
This is a situation to be faced with some concern for, unless 
the children of the future are superior mentally and physi- 
cally, the time may be reached when death rates exceed birth 
rates. The men and women of this and other civilized coun- 
tries are constantly faced with new and difficult problems. 
Life is no longer simple, but more and more complex. Social 
and economic problems repeatedly present themselves which 
require the best minds for their solution. It is not to be 
expected that with the passage of time, any simple formula 
for living will be worked out. Thus, it is only by being 
assured of ah increasing crop of high-type citizens that prog- 
ress may be maintained. Such citizens must come from our 
children, for the children of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow. 

Better citizenship rests on a groundwork of stronger chil- 
dren. Every child is capable of certain definite physical, 
mental, emotional and social development. As a child grows, 
these various factors form his personality. 

I am always being asked if the Dionne quintuplets are 
average children, and every time I hear it I reply with the 
question: “What is an average child?” 

Personally, I don’t think there is such a thing. At least 
some of what the child shall be in the future is probably 
determined to a great extent by the parental cells that unite 
to create him. As with the quintuplets, the inherent virility 
had much to do with their survival. While it is true that 
without the proper care these infants probably would not 
have survived, yet it is equally true that the spark of life with 
which they were endowed was just as necessary for their sur- 
vival. No matter what the level of the child’s original 
endowment in mental or physical strength may be, through 


proper care the speed of his development may be accelerated. 
The earlier such care is given the more beneficial will be 
the results. By superior care in the home at the time of birth, 
early development can be speeded up and the foundation 
laid for the highest type of citizen. 

It is a great thing to have a baby born healthy, and this 
can be accomplished. The physical fitness of the parents is 
of importance. In many instances the coming of child is 
planned. The age of the parents can have some effect on the 
child. Statistics show that young mothers produce boys more 
frequently than girls, and that the older the mother, the less 
is the tendency to give birth to boys. A state of fatigue in 
the parents, according to many observers, may lead to the 
conception of debilitated and weak offspring. 

Children who are prematurely born, as were the Dionne 
quintuplets, require special care to overcome their birth dis- 
advantage. Maintenance of body heat, promoting nutrition 
through the use of breast milk, were provided for the Dionne 
quintuplets, and these aided in making their survival possible. 
Oxygen, too, was supplied to these babies whenever necessary 
by well-trained nurses constantly in attendance. This oxygen 
was life-saving in many instances. 

With the changing times we find that fewer and fewer 
children are breast fed. This is to be deplored, for your 
infant’s health is best assured on a natural diet of mother’s 
milk. However, mother’s milk is not always available, and 
when this is the case, feeding should be planned under the 
physician’s care. 

Japanese children born and bred in the United States grow 
taller and heavier than native Japanese of the same stock 
and the difference is only a matter of diet. New-born babies 
of the well-to-do parents will tend to become more pro- 
nounced. Physical improvement depends upon improved 
nutrition and hygiene. It has been found that country chil- 
dren are superior in growth to city children, and we know 
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now that good care may advance a child by as much as two 
years through the formative period. When your child’s 
health is disturbed, growth slows down. When both growth 
and health are disturbed, development is retarded and your 
better citizen has been interfered with. 

But your child’s prospects of becoming a better citizen 
does not depend entirely on the state of his physical health. 
Your boy or your girl must learn to adjust themselves to the 
social and economic conditions that surround them. What 
would be the good of bringing up a child in perfect health 
and have him, because of lack of training in the home, de- 
velop into a bank robber or a drug addict. 

The ability of your child to adjust himself to the world 
depends, to a large extent, on the type of training he gets at 
home, and on the habits that he is taught during his child- 
hood. Every step of the adjustment made by the child re- 
quires training. 

If you mothers are to train your babies properly, you need 
endless patience. The first attempts the baby makes to do 
things for himself are of course necessarily crude. But the 
less things are done for the baby the more he has to learn to 
do for himself. From each thing successfully accomplished 
the baby gains a sense of satisfaction. It requires a patient 
mother to afford her baby this privilege early in life. One 
problem parents face is the knowledge that if they deprive 
their child of the advantage of learning things for himself, 
he, or she, will be retarded emotionally. 

I often think that too much mothering is only selfishness 
on the part of the parents. Your baby won’t do as well if 
he gets too much affection. If he is to learn to control his 
emotions as he grows, then his mother and father must con- 
trol their emotions, too. 

Children are very imitative, and this brings us to the more 
intimate side of the home life. If a child grows up in a home 
where there are quarrels and scenes, he will be affected. I 
have known people to tell me that quarrels between their 
father and mother had affected them throughout their lives. 

If your child is going to grow into a well-rounded, “better 
citizen,” he needs a number of mental and physical abilities. 
Some of these he is born with and the rest he gains from 
environment. The child’s mental attitude will largely be 
determined by his experiences in his environment and _ his 
reactions to them. 

The thought, “I am small and helpless and I must grow 
big and strong,” probably never occurs to your child con- 
sciously. Yet his behavior and his attitude indicate that this 
is often the motive. This, too, is the motive for an inferiority 
feeling. 

Some children overcome this by growing, by becoming 
bigger, stronger and more independent. Others look for sup- 
port and strive for the security of family and friends. Both 
methods are often used together. It is in this phase of devel- 
opment of change that parents can be of the greatest help. 
You see the child is faced with the problem of progressing 
as rapidly as possible without giving up his greatest security 
—the help and protection of his parents and his home. Par- 
ents must see to it that they do not let one of these over- 
shadow the other. The balance of self-help and help bestowed 
by others must be kept in proper proportion. 

At first every child is predominantly selfish. Again and 
again he tries to obtain what he needs by methods that 
resemble blackmail. He may cry and scream and draw at- 
tention to himself. He may yell and kick and have temper 
tantrums so that the weary adult often may think it is easier 
to give in than to stand the uproar. , 

Of course this sort of thing must be handled by the parent 
at the time, and yet if our future citizen is to be independent, 
courageous, willing to stand on his own feet, able to make 


the effort to solve difficult problems, it is important that 
early in life independence and courage be built into the child’s 
character. The efforts of a child to gain recognition in wrong 
ways should just be ignored. 

Home, church and school should combine in building 
your child’s personality from the point shortly after birth 
until he has reached maturity. This will require continued 
efforts to meet the changing needs of the youngster. Raising 
a child and doing it properly are the most difficult jobs any 
of us can face. But in the end there is just about the greatest 
satisfaction we can know—that of having created a success- 
ful citizen. 

I do not think the influence of church on a child can be 
overemphasized. It matters little what church a person 
belongs to, but the teaching one learns there helps to guide 
the individual throughout life. I think religious training is 
essential to make a well rounded “better citizen.” 

A mother who spends much of her life chasing after some 
ideal faultlessness in her child will make him insecure and 
dependent with her eternal nagging. A parent who becomes 
angry every time some one contradicts him will pass this trait 
on to the child. A parent whose discipline is too strict may 
have an equally bad effect upon a child as though not strict 
enough. The eternally unsatisfied mother may make her 
child the victim of endless loving embraces. Parents who 
are pleasure-hungry may allow a child to grow up without 
love. The pessimist who always predicts the worst may find 
a catastrophe in every one of his child’s shortcomings. The 
timid mother may make her unfortunate child miserable with 
her eternal vigilant care. 

Perhaps one of the greatest faults of parents is that of 
making excuses for the child. When he is naughty, breaks 
a window, or is involved in some scrape, then it is always 
some one else who is to blame. 

I believe the classic example of what this leads to was told 
me by a newspaper man I know well. He covered the trial 
of six young men, all aged eighteen to twenty, who were 
charged with a very serious offense against a young girl about 
fifteen. It was a sordid tale that was unfolded in court— 
how they had taken her for a drive, gotten her drunk and 
then violated her. 

Quite properly the boys were given seven years in the 
penitentiary by the judge who lectured them severely, not 
forgetting to remind the parents that he thought they had 
been remiss in their home training. After the court, my 
reporter friend interviewed all the parents. He fully ex- 
pected to get from them a message to other mothers and 
fathers on what mistakes to avoid in bringing up boys. In- 
stead, to his amazement, every one of the six parents defiantly 
claimed that their boy was innocent. They blamed the other 
boys, the girl, the police, in fact every and any one connected 
with the case—except their own boy. 

Parents do not have the right to tell their children how 
to live. It is their duty to disturb the child’s development as 
little as possible. The child should be allowed to develop 
freely, to meet with encouraging experiences, to develop 
resourcefullness and courage. These things he cannot do if 
his parents are too active in his life. For the building of 
physical health, parents must accept the teachings of medical 
science in protecting the child against disease and giving him 
proper nutrition. In the development of the other side of 
the child’s personality—his character—parents have a peculiar 
role. They must bring the child up in such a way that he 
will ultimately be completely independent of them, for only 
when a son or a daughter can do this is he or she a full- 
fledged, independent, human being—a better citizen. 

The world today is witnessing a clash of nations and of 
philosophies. In Europe nations are engaged in a great strug- 
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gle, cities have been shelled, a great nation has been deci- 
mated. People are cowering in cellars, hearkened to the 
shrieks of air-raid sirens. 

I often think what a profound impression this ghastly 
situation must have made upon the children in those war-torn 
areas. Every day they are face to face with death, destruc- 
tion and desolation. They see fathers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters stricken before them. What a terrible effect this chaos 
and ruin must have upon their young minds. 

We in Canada are engaged in this great conflict. We have 
taken our side with the motherland in a struggle to preserve 
civilization. We believe in Canada that it is our duty at this 
time to wage war even on far-off frontiers against those 
forces which would destroy civilization. To that end my 
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country is determined to see this conflict through to a success- 
ful termination. 

In the mean time there is one thing we all can do—raise 
better citizens on this continent. We can produce the men 
and women who are to lead the way to peace—an everlasting 
peace. But such citizens of the future are only possible when 
as children they have every opportunity to develop. Unon 
the boys and girls of today rests the responsibility of main- 
taining and preserving a civilization so sorely threatened in 
the world at the present time. Let us therefore consecrate 
our efforts to providing for the future of our country by 
aiding these children of today, giving them strength of mind 
and of body and of soul to approach the great task that lies 
before them. 


a Success 


LET US BE REALISTIC 


By JOSEPH J. CANAVAN, Chairman of the New York State Parole Board 
Before the first luncheon meeting of the 69th Annual Congress of the American Prison Association 
Monday, October 16, 1939 


General’s was repeated at the National Parole Con- 

ference again and again. As we look back at the 
National Parole Conference I think we will agree that one 
of the greatest services it performed was to force the public 
to recognize that prison was not the end of the story of the 
convicted criminal. The public realizes now it must meet 
the all important problem of handling better the inevitable 
release of the criminal back into the community. 

The great stride was made at the conference of presenting 
to the public the function and theory of parole. “Yes, parole 
sounds good,” was the response of the public. “Better than 
just throwing them out on their own without any supervision 
and scott free.” 

But the acceptance was tentative, awaiting results. We are 
a very practical people. We want to know, not only how 
parole can work, but how parole does work. 

The dearth of factual material on how parole actually 
does work has been a handicap to the development of parole 
nationally. Facts have been few and far between on just 
what part parole does play in crime reduction. For that 
reason, I am going to devote myself today not to the theo- 
retical aspects of parole but to a study—I believe the only 
one of its kind ever made in any state—of the history of 
all those released five years ago to State Parole supervision. 

What has happened to parole for the last twenty-five or 
forty years? Let us be realistic. Parole has been constantly 
and consistently criticized. The refusal of the public to accept 
parole has been based in large part on the absence of any 
reliable, convincing statistics which can stand careful and 
impartial scrutiny. There has been no proof that parole can 
work and has worked. When, heretofore, there has been an 
attack on parole, it has not been answered with facts, but 
with extravagant claims which the public did not and could 
not be expected to believe. No intelligent person could be- 
lieve them. 

Who but a fool or an angel could believe that ninety-nine 
per cent of our adult offenders can be regenerated because 
they come under a parole system. Certainly not those who 
work day in and day out of most of those criminal careers. 
Certainly not those aware of the further degradation they 
often encounter after being caught in the toils of the law. 


T HEY all come out.” That phrase of the Attorney 


Certainly not those aware of the discrepancy which so fre- 
quently exists between actual practise and what for seventy 
years has been the goal of this Prison Association and others 
enlightened on the crime problem. 

Unsubstantiated claims on the part of responsible admin- 
istrators are worse than the criminal behavior of those they 
supervise. Unsubstantiated claims undermine what faith the 
public has in parole. The New York State Board of Parole, 
recognizing that fact, has for the last five years kept the 
records of all those released each year. We have now—for 
the first time—the continuous parole history of all men and 
women released five years ago to make their adjustment to 
the community on state parole. 

I am going to present to you today the histories of those 
released in the most unfavorable year we could have chosen 
—1934. We deliberately chose an unfavorable year for our 
study. We were looking for truth not propaganda. The re- 
leases of that year came as the result of what some of the 
opponents of parole have described as a legislative jail de- 
livery. The minimum terms of those with indeterminate sen- 
tences were drastically cut by changes in time allowances for 
good behavior in prison. They came out in 1934 with pre- 
parole investigations hurriedly and sketchily made. They 
came out under the supervision of parole officers already taxed 
beyond the limit of their capacity. 1934 was far from a 
favorable year in which to begin a study of parole,—but 
what did we find? What happened to these men and women 
while they were on parole? 

The record was far better than the most careful and cau- 
tious parole administrators could prophesy. 

Only nine and four-tenths per cent of all these parolees 
were convicted of new felonies, the degree of crime for which 
they were originally sentenced. 

Only another eight and one-tenths per cent were convicted 
of the lesser degree of crime, misdemeanors. 

Sixty-four and two-tenths per cent were not convicted of 
any crime, nor did their actions require that they be dis- 
ciplined by the State Parole Board and be returned to prison. 
Up to the present, then, this sixty-four per cent made good 
on parole. 

As a matter of public safety, a final eighteen and three- 
tenths per cent were returned to prison by the State Parole 
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Board, either to complete their sentences or to wait until 
they were better prepared to meet their parole obligations. 
This eighteen per cent represented parole alertness in detect- 
ing a probable lapse into criminal behavior of those under 
supervision, but ‘these parolees, too, were not convicted of 
new crimes. 

Thus, the record of five years shows a total of eighty-two 
and one-half percent who were not convicted of any crime of 
any degree whatsoever while they were on parole. 

This eighteen per cent returned to prison by the State 
Parole Board—not returned by the courts, mind you—in- 
cludes about four per cent who were arrested while on 
parole but whose charges were dismissed. If they had not 
been on parole but had concluded their sentences, no power 
in the land could have returned them to prison. But parole 
did. 

Let me repeat again—these percentages were not taken 
from a selected small sample. We have the history on parole 
and under supervision of all released from State prisons in 
1934. There were 2,257 parolees, half again as many as was 
usual in succeeding years. Our percentages were taken from 
a study of all their histories. 

Who were these parolees? A few white sheep among the 
black sheep? No. Parole in New York State is not a system 
of commutation or shortening of sentences. It is a system 
by which a selected but considerable proportion of the prison 
population have a period of legal supervision in the dangerous 
transitory period between the necessarily abnormal life in 
prison and the complete freedom that is guaranteed to them 
by the end of their sentences. 

It is true they were selected in the belief that it was rea- 
sonably probable that they could make good. It is true, they 
did not include those men who form one of the great un- 
solved problems in the crime picture—the men whose records 
and attitudes indicate that they can never be free without 
the probability that they will return to crime. Those are 
criminals the Parole Board refused to release. The end of 
the judge’s sentence released them. 

But the parolees were different from those who were not 
paroled only in the greater degree to which they showed 
promise of rehabilitation. They, too, in large measure came 
from the pestilential, overcrowded, sore spots of our civiliza- 
tion where crime has its best breeding place. They, too, found 
or made numerous interruptions of their schooling and 
waited only for the minimum required by law to start their 
immature efforts at making a living. They, too, largely went 
from school to dead end jobs. Social service agencies were 
no mystery to them either. Most of their families had to re- 
ceive the help of those agencies to exist. They needed no in- 
troduction to the crime fighting agencies which precede 
prison. ‘The truant officer had reported them. The juvenile 
courts had treated them. The penitentiary had housed them. 

These parolees of ours would not appeal to the imagination 
of those who only have pity for injustice to the noble indi- 
vidual. They could only appeal to the more subtle imagina- 
tion of those who understand the influences and pressures 
which weaken the strong and break the weak. 

We on the Parole Board had to remember an all-important 
fact as we studied the histories of these men and interviewed 
them. They were coming out again. If not today when 
their resolution was good and they were ready to cooperate 
with their parole officer, then tomorrow, when the termina- 
tion of their sentences guaranteed them their freedom. 

What do our figures prove? That parole can eliminate 
crime? Nothing of the sort. Our figures prove only what 
they indicate clearly. They say only that while under 
parole supervision a considerable part of the adult criminal 


population of this State, admittedly the most difficult to re- 
form and re-educate, did not commit crimes or endanger the 
safety of the public. We hope that all that sixty-four per 
cent will continue to make good, but we do not know what 
will happen to them when they are without the supervision 
or guidance of the parole officer. We do know that they 
made their adjustment to freedom for a considerable period 
of time without jeopardizing the lives and property of those 
around them. They have had a good start. They are on the 
way to being good citizens. 

While I cannot present to you here all the details shown in 
our study, it will probably interest you to know that the 
younger men paroled from our State Elmira Reformatory 
did not have as good a record on parole as the older men 
from State Prisons. The average age of Elmira parolees was 
21 years and one month. The average age of those paroled 
from State Prisons was thirty years. Many factors may ac- 
count for this difference in behavior, but it is nevertheless true 
that a breakdown shows that only about eight per cent of the 
State Prison parolees were convicted of new felonies while on 
parole, but nearly thirteen per cent of the younger reforma- 
tory parolees had that record. A higher record for misde- 
meanor convictions was also true of the younger men. 

The records of our parolees show up even more clearly 
when we study the histories of those men and women released 
in 1934 from our State Prisons, who are not parolees, but re- 
leased by the legal termination of their sentences. We find 
a much higher degree of failure among them. They did, in- 
deed have longer records behind them than our parolees. Our 
state laws were at that time stipulating that only those on 
their first conviction for a felony were eligible for inde- 
terminate sentences by the courts and possible selection for 
parole. All these men and women released by law and not 
on the judgment of the Parole Board had at least two con- 
victions of felonies behind them. Nevertheless, if we take 
into account their longer experience in crime, we must also 
consider their comparatively brief periods of supervision. 
They were under supervision for only the time they had 
earned off their sentences by the legislative allowances for 
good behavior in prison. Yet, only fifty-five and three-tenths 
per cent kept their supervision agreements. About twenty- 
five per cent were convicted of new felonies or misdemeanors 
as compared with the seventeen and one-half per cent of 
parolees. 

Released by statute, with the only prerequisites to release 
a date set years in advance by the courts and their willingness 
to sign their parole supervision agreement, these habitual 
criminals came out without some of the most important safe- 
guards protecting the future behavior of the parolee. They 
were not required to have a work offer before leaving prison 
as all our parolees are. Whatever the environment to which 
they were to return, they must be allowed to go free at a set 
date. In contrast to the release of these habitual criminals to 
any work or home they chose, our parolees could only leave on 
the approval and choice of the Parole Board after a thorough 
investigation of the conditions to which they were to return. 

Fortunately, since 1934, on the initiative of the State 
Parole Board, the law has been changed to extend the use of 
the indeterminate sentence on parole even over second and 
third offenders. The same parole safeguards apply to them, 
today. 

As we look at this human balance sheet of the successes 
and failures on parole, we are fully aware that much more 
must be done to improve the administration of parole. We 
believe, too, that with more adequate financial support, and 
with a changing attitude on the part of the public towards 
parolees we may in the future bring even higher the ratio of 
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apparent successes on parole. For nearly 10 years, parole in 
New York State has been guided by principles given nation- 
wide attention at the Parole Conference. But adequate finan- 
cial support and a public attitude which will promote re- 
habilitation, not block it, advanced by a gradual and diffi- 
cult progress. 

Since 1934, and the releases of that year there has been an 
increase in the number of parole officers, and a consequent 
increase both in the thoroughness of the case studies of prison- 
ers and in the supervision of parolees when they are free. 
More adequate financial support has added to the protective 
value of parole. 

In 1935 there were 211 convictions of felonies among 
men and women on parole. 

Counter to the general crime rate in the State which has 
steadily increased there has been a steady decrease of convic- 
tions of crimes among parolees. 

In 1936, convictions of felonies dropped to 179. 

In 1937, felonies among parolees dropped again to 163. 

While crime {n the State advanced 8.5 per cent in 1938 
over 1937, convictions for felonies among parolees decreased 
more than 25 per cent in 1938 under 1937. In 1938, there 
were only 120 convictions of felonies among parolees. Mis- 
demeanors among parolees also dropped. 

In the State in 1938 there were nearly 6,000 convictions 
for felonies, those of parolees accounting for less than two 
per cent. 

Our experience has been that as we have intensified super- 
vision and improved the thoroughness of our selection, we 
have had to meet another handicap. Inaccurate statements 
have been provided for public consumption which, if believed, 
tend to lower the standards of parole. Only the other day, 
I picked up a statement given to the newspapers, urging that 
many more be paroled and charging that the parolee is too 
restricted in his activities. 


“The parolee can’t marry,” said the statement. I, per- 


















sonally, over the past five years, have granted permission to 
over a thousand parolees to marry. In receiving permission, 
however, the parolee had to give indication that he would 
be contributing to the welfare of others, not destroying it. 
He had to tell the truth about his record to the woman he 
was going to marry, and not lie to her. 

The statement charged that no parolee could have a job 
as a chauffeur. I, personally, in the past five years have ap- 
proved requests for licenses for more than a thousand pa- 
rolees. We did not give this approval, however, until we 
were fairly sure of how the parolee would behave in the 
community to which he had returned. The automobile is a 
powerful weapon to most modern crime and we do not ap- 
prove licenses for driving until we are sure that it is necessary 
for a parolee’s satisfactory livelihood. 

The statement said that no parolee could leave the state. 
The State Parole Division has an Out of State Bureau which 
today has under its supervision 953 parolees. But we do not 
let parolees go out of state until we are sure they are going 
to be adequately helped and supervised by agencies outside 
the state. 

Parole in New York State is an added measure to protect 
the public against crime, not a system favoring the criminal. 
If it is to give its full measure of protection to the public, 
parole must have understanding and support, from all who 
say they are interested in crime reduction. 

We make no extravagant claims for parole. I believe 
parole, as an extension of prison care, will suffer for many 
years to come from careless, unsubstantiated statements of 
success. We must tell the whole and complete story of 
parole if we want it to take its proper place in our integrated 
system of dealing with offenders. 

Parole-effective, adequately financed parole, can reduce 
crime. We know that. As parole takes its true place nation- 
ally as the best method yet devised of handling the return of 
offenders to a community, let us claim for it no miracles. 
Parole can be good but not divine. 


The Effect of the Emergency on Scientific 
and Industrial Progress 


OUR PROBLEM IS ONE OF SURPLUSES 


By CHARLES F. KETTERING, Vice-President of General Motors in Charge of Research 
At “Industry in the Present Emergency” Luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Tuesday, October 17, 1939 


we see now models and contrast them with what has 
gone before. But it might be interesting to step back 
more than a year or two and take a motorcar of twenty or 
twenty-five years ago as compared with the motorcar of 
today and see if it is not possible to visualize in just a small 
measure the intangible property. It isn’t labor and material, 
because the car of twenty or twenty-five years ago may have 
had in it more material and more man-hours. Consequently, 
the labor and material factors, the tangible things, are not 
the things for which people pay their money. It is the utility 
factor which is inexpressible in any units of measure which 
we know of today. Therefore, the difference between the 
car of twenty or twenty-five years ago and the one that you 
buy today is something which we have no way of expressing 
in dollars and cents, or pounds or inches. 
Do we know what will be the effect of a distorted economic 


A T this time, when the Automobile Show is in progress, 





condition upon that intangible factor which is put into ma- 
terials? Usually, there are two or three ways of approaching 
this. Here is a new idea which is just beginning to come into 
fruition—it has just begun to take a tangible form. If the 
idea has an immediate demand in connection with some opera- 
tion of a disturbed condition, then it is rushed through rapidly 
to application. But if it does not have immediate application 
then it is set aside and the man-hours of effort and the work 
are placed upon those things which are necessary at the time. 

Dr. Moulton mentioned the question of imports. There- 
fore, if those things which are imported into this country be 
cut off, it is easy to see at once that one of the fundamental 
scientific and development problems would be the production 
of substitute materials. 

Whether all the materials now imported into the country 
could be substituted by other things is a question. We don’t 
know how to make substitutes for some of them and it may 
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take a long while to learn how. Some of them we may be 
able to do rather quickly. But in any event it becomes an 
immediate and pressing problem. 

During the last war the question of a substitute for rubber 
came into the picture. A great deal of work was done and 
some substitutes were developed. As the reduction of price 
of the natural rubber came in, the substitutes faded out with 
the exception of those super-materials which do more than 
the native rubber could do. 

You have, under an emergency such as we have now, a 
question of dividing the probable thing from the possible 
thing. In other words, those things which are probable if 
given enough time and work to carry out are set aside and 
attention is focused on those things which are possible. 

When you take the question of transportation in these 
emergencies, you take the whole question of war today. Dur- 
ing the last war, the radio was just coming into the picture. 
‘Today, it is one of the common essentials. The methods of 
transportation have changed as time goes on. After all, 
transportation, as we think of it, is carrying useful goods 
from one place to another. In war, it is carrying unuseful 
goods from one place to another where they are least wanted. 

A cannon is nothing but a method of transportation. It is 
transmitting something that the fellow that is going to get 
it doesn’t want, in a way which he doesn’t like. In other 
words, the whole question is put in reverse. The question of 
truth from a communication standpoint is completely de- 
stroyed because you want to tell something that sounds in 
one case like it was so, and in another case like it wasn’t so. 

Our friend, Will Rogers, said that to write a good war 
story you have to make it sound exactly opposite to the two 
parties reading it, and then it is a success. In other words, 
it must meet the requirements of both sides in order to be a 
good story. 

So we have the concentration of specific factors upon a 
very definite problem. Who can shoot the farthest, who can 
carry the most explosives, whose explosives will explode the 
hardest, and all that sort of thing, become immediate factors 
of negative economy. War is nothing but a question of nega- 
tive economy in which you start in to trade. There are 
several games | think that maybe some of you men may be 
conscious of in which you do exactly that sort of thing. 
Chess and checkers are in the higher order. 

Now, as you trade those economic values back and forth, 
one fellow gets down to the point where he hasn’t anything 
to trade, and so the war ends. You start over to build up 
again to get ready for another trade. 

During the last war, the question of economic substitutes 
became very important and, despite all the destruction of ma- 
terial and everything else, there came out of those studies 
things that have been constructive in all lines of industry. But 
the price paid for those constructive things was so abnormally, 
miserably, unessentially and undesirably high, that their value 
is hardly worth mentioning. 

Therefore, it seems to me that if you analyze the conditions 
of today in terms of possibilities, you could build four-lane 
highways clear across the country, north and south; you could 
endow every institution in the world with research labora- 
tories, and still have a lot of money left over, for what it 
costs to do it in this negative scientific way. Therefore, I 
think that when you analyze it from this immaterial view- 
point such as I am supposed to represent here today, you can 
see what a doubly uneconomic process it is. In those coun- 
tries that are directly involved in this thing, the pressure is 
very much greater. 

Over the last period of years, some ten or fifteen I should 
there has not been the same: development in scientific 
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things that we have had over prior periods, for several 
reasons. 

In those countries which felt the pressure of national de- 
fense, their scientific and engineering forces have been labor- 
ing along that line. It has been true all over that those 
people who were trying to make themselves self-sufficient 
were working on substitute material. 

You can say that before the last war we had an interna- 
tional concept of the universe. After the war was over, we 
had a very provincial one. So the scientific outlook changes 
from one of complete generalities into one of making the 
state or the country involved a self-contained entity. There- 
fore substitution research has had an enormous expansion in 
the last ten or fifteen years at the expense of new funda- 
mental industries. 

Our problem is, as Dr. Moulton pointed out to you, one of 
surpluses. Therefore, it proves the fact that we are not 
technologically ahead, and our difficulty in this country is 
not too much technology but too little, because you couldn’t 
have that surplus of basic materials if you had methods by 
which they could be used. 

I think I mentioned to you men last year that we have a 
surplus of men, money and materials in this country which 
proves positively that we lack fundamental technology. I am 
here to apologize for the lack of technical development of 
new industries to take up these fundamental surpluses. 

I don’t know what is the cause of that, but I do believe 
that today as never before the universities of the country, the 
technical societies and everybody else are realizing the impor- 
tance of new developments. I think that almost all industries 
have recognized the opportunity ahead in placing new prod- 
ucts on the market is very great. 

I think if you get one impression in coming to an event 
like the Automobile Show it is that great groups of people 
are interested in those things that are new. 

As soon as you present a new product today, it is snapped up. 

We have seen a revolution in headlighting in the last year. 
It didn’t need much sales promotion because all you had to 
do was to present it to the public, explain its utility, and it 
goes on its own. 

The great problem which scientific research has is to bring 
from the fundamental idea a type of mechanism which can 
be put into a manufacturing institution on a profit and loss 
basis. The minute that is done, the motive power to carry it 
on has been established. But research and engineering can 
never place the final product on the market the first time. 
First of all, it is the first one that has been made, and in the 
next place, the customer has not yet had time to express his 
desire. You have got to give the customer a sample, and 
from that point of view, the customer becomes the coopera- 
tive researcher in establishing what finally becomes the ulti- 
mate product, and the development of American industry 
follows. 

Sometimes the shocks which we get are able to separate 
in our minds those things which are essential and those 
things which are not essential, and therefore we are able to 
clarify our procedure. Every once in a while we use this 
elementary method of getting down to what is the essential 
and what is the non-essential by saying—‘suppose that we 
take out of the research laboratory half of the projects that 
we now have, which ones would we keep, and if so why?” 
The whole thing is to try to do what sometimes unexpected 
circumstances force upon us, and that is to sort out relative 
values, take out the essentials from the non-essentials, the 
like-to-have’s from what-you-can-have, and in that way de- 
velop a product which meets the approval of the customer. 
After all, it is the customer that places the demands and pays 
the bill. 
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Congress Again Faces the Tax Question 


WE MUST ENCOURAGE CAPITAL TO COME OUT OF HIDING 





By MARK EISNER, member of the New York Bar, former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York 
Delivered Wednesday evening, November 1, 1939, over Radio Station WMCA in New York 


HE perennial question before Congress is the tax 

question. The first Congress of the United States, 

under our Constitution, met in March, 1789 in New 
York. McMaster, in his History of the People of the United 
States, tells us that “a few days after the (first) session 
began, when the Speaker had been chosen, when the door- 
keepers had been elected, when the form of oath for new 
members had been framed, the House went into a committee 
of the whole on the state of the Union. Page was put in the 
chair, and when the floor was declared open, Madison rose 
and addressed them. He recalled to his hearers the imbecility 
of the late Congress, congratulated them on the establish- 
ment of a vigorous Government, and reminded them that 
one of the first duties before them was to pay the just debts 
of the country. This required a full treasury. A full Treas- 
ury could only be kept up by a steady revenue, and a revenue 
to be steady must bear lightly on the people.” 

It will not surprise me in the least, if when the House 
of Representatives is convened in regular session, “at noon 
on the third day of January,” 1940, some one of the Con- 
gressmen will rise in that legislative body and, paraphrasing 
the speech delivered there by Madison more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years before—will demand that Congress take 
immediate steps to improve the revenues of the government 
and reduce the mounting ‘burden’ of the public debt. 

Since 1933, the House Ways and Means Committee has 
had a standing Subcommittee on federal taxes. The Sub- 
committee was charged with the duty of studying the federal 
tax question and reporting its findings and recommendations 
to the House. Over a period of six years the Subcommittee 
has conducted researches and made recommendations which 
have helped to improve our tax laws. The Subcommittee 
has helped to plug up the loopholes of tax evasion, thus help- 
ing to increase the public revenues. This year the committee 
was occupied with a thorough study of present economic 
conditions and their effects upon tax collections, as well as 
the effects of the tax collections on business and the economic 
health of the American community. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on Taxation and the 
Treasury Department have both been asked by the Subcom- 
mittee on federal taxes to make a thorough survey of the 
entire federal tax structure. The results of this survey, 
together with recommendation, were to be presented to the 
Subcommittee. Responding to this request, the Treasury 
Department, in cooperation with the Joint Congressional 
Tax Committee, has been making extensive studies of the 
entire tax problem. 

Undersecretary John W. Hanes of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, who is a tax realist, has invited “more than a thousand 
leaders in industry, labor, commerce and agriculture” to 
register their opinions and suggestions on federal taxes. Reg- 
ular hearings have been conducted since the early part of 
September. The public has had every opportunity to be 
heard. A good deal of testimony bearing upon our federal 
tax system and especially the existing tax laws—has been 
entered in the record. This testimony has been digested and 
appraised by treasury tax experts and by the experts of the 
Joint Congressional Committee. Beginning today the studies, 
researches and digested testimony, together with a series of 


recommendations, will be presented to the House Ways and 
Means Committee when its Subcommittee will conduct hear- 
ings on the Federal Tax Studies. It will go over the entire 
situation thoroughly, and on the basis of its findings it will 
be prepared to write a new revenue bill or make the neces- 
sary amendments to the old bill. 

I have gone to some pains to detail the exact procedure 
by which tax law is being made ready for presentation to the 
House. I have done this in order to assure my hearers that 
Congress, when it enacts new tax legislation, does not capri- 
ciously pull such legislation out of a hat. Except for last 
minute changes, the revenue laws, and especially the econom- 
ics and philosophy of taxation, are usually very carefully 
and very diligently studied by the appropriate treasury agen- 
cies and Congressional leaders, before they are written into 
a Revenue bill. 

Because of the shifting economic conditions in recent years, 
it has been found necessary to examine and re-examine in the 
minutest details, the effects of each tax enactment on our 
economy. Almost every year, since 1933, has seen the enact- 
ment of a new Revenue Act. In the coming year too, Con- 
gress will probably find it necessary to write a new Act. I 
do not believe that Congress is ready for the thorough revi- 
sion of our tax laws which has been advocated by many tax 
students, including some of our treasury officials. Still, if 
the international picture should shift, Congress may be forced 
to write a new tax measure in a hurry to yield much more 
revenue than the federal government derives under the 
existing law. 

In this connection, we must bear in mind a number of 
relevent factors, each of which will weigh heavily on the 
final tax decisions to be arrived at by Congress. If it should 
become necessary for the nation substantially to accelerate its 
armaments program, or if the present taxes should fail to 
yield sufficient revenues to meet a larger part of the federal 
budget, Congress would be forced to enact a series of new 
taxes. If, however, business acceleration is favorably re- 
flected by substantial increases in the total federal revenues 
or if business acceleration will reduce the federal budgetary 
outlays for the unemployed, then Congress might very well 
proceed to effect reductions in the tax rates. 

In an ordinary year, Congress could not think of reducing 
the Federal revenues. It would have to consider the size of 
the federal debt. It would have to consider the deficit of 
more than three billions, six hundred millions of dollars in- 
curred by the operation of the federal government in the 
fiscal year which ended on June 30th, 1939. However, 1940 
is no ordinary year, it is a year of a national election. The 
parties will be most reluctant to tamper with the tax laws 
in such a year. They will hesitate to take the onus for either 
increasing the taxes or increasing the mounting deficit. 

Obviously, therefore, all the posturing and serious study- 
ing of the federal tax question by Congress may be pure 
window dressing in preparation for the political campaigns. 
If Congress is serious about facing the tax question, it has 
ample evidence to point to the urgent need for a complete 
and thorough revision of our entire tax structure. Congress 
must know that the basic economic health of our country 
cannot be maintained by the continuous syphoning of nearly 
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one-fourth of our national income into federal, state and 
local treasuries. Congress must know that the inefficient and 
wastetul duplications in tax collecting by the federal, state 
and local taxing agencies is a luxury our nation can no longer 
afford—and that some basic plan of tax collecting must be 
enforced to substitute fewer revenue collecting organizations 
for the many which now operate in our country. Congress 
must know that in a time such as this, when fortunately for 
us we are at peace with all the world, we ought to strengthen 
our federal finances at least by bringing our federal budget 
into balance. To do this it has been suggested repeatedly 
that we must spread our income tax base. Together with 
increased surtaxes in the middle income brackets, an increase 
in the number of taxpayers would add considerable revenue, 
and make'a larger part of the population tax conscious, con- 
scious of paying toward the support of its federal govern- 
ment, and insistent that waste and extravagance be elim- 
inated. Senator LaFollette has repeatedly sponsored a plan 
to reduce the amount of personal income tax exemption to a 
point which would bring in a considerably increased number 
of taxpayers. Recently he has estimated that for a business 
year such as 1938, the increased surtaxes on middle bracket 
incomes and the taxes on the lower income groups would 
add some two hundred and eighty-four millions of dollars 
to the federal revenues. 

Undersecretary Hanes has received many interesting pro- 
posals for the revision of the federal tax structure in response 
to his invitation to business to be heard on the subject. Many 
of these proposals, while they are not new, are of special 
importance at this time. If we assume that we have been 
making progress toward normal recovery—even though a 
serious unemployment problem is still with us—we must 
make sure that nothing is done by way of new tax enactments 
which might halt the recovery tide. If we want to help to 
continue recovery and to take up the unemployment slack, 
it seems to many of those who have testified before the treas- 
ury experts that we must amend the existing revenue laws 
in such a way as to encourage capital to venture out of hid- 
ing in pursuit of profits which will not be taxed away. Thus 
the capital gains and the capital losses provisions of the in- 
come tax laws are strongly recommended for outright repeal 
or at least that capital gains income be segregated and sub- 
jected to a small flat tax, and that all capital losses, regard- 
less of the length of time the assets are owned, be allowed 
to offset capital gains. It was also suggested that the surtaxes 
on the higher income tax brackets should be reduced from 
seventy-five per cent to fifty per cent, as a business stimulant. 
Finally, there have been many who have urged that Congress 
subject income derived from government securities to the nor- 
mal taxes. Just as Congress has finally removed the tax exemp- 
tion on government salaries, so Congress may very well 
proceed to put a stop to tax exemptions on government secur- 
ity issues. There are many other suggestions for tax revision. 
Many of these suggestions are of a fundamental character, 
whereas some are in the nature of slight amendments to the 
existing laws in order to improve and simplify them. This 
is not the place or the time to enter into a detailed explana- 
tion of these suggestions. 

One of the most disheartening features of tax reform in 
this country is the fact that every year we have formidable 
reports and recommendations both from official and non- 
official, but expert sources, pointing out ways by which some 


sense can be made out of the chaos created by multifarious 
forms of taxation and the multitude of taxing authorities. 
Congress repeatedly promises to do something about it and 
lay tax organizations point out possible ways to accomplish 
the reform. Nothing happens. Municipalities, states and 
the federal government continue to overlap and proceed on 
their merry way taxing the same objects indiscriminately. 
Some day, I venture to predict, a political party will send 
its candidate to the White House on the principal issue of 
taxation. As in the beginnings of this country’s history, the 
public debt and taxation were major issues in national elec- 
tions, so now do they promise to become once again, with 
the increasing importance of the public debt and revenue 
situation. This is bound to happen when the people are 
brought to a realization of the fact that in the end the man 
who thinks he is not being taxed is the one who actually 
bears the true, eventual and ultimate tax burden. 

When Congress once again faces the tax question, it will 
most certainly give some consideration to smoothing out the 
wrinkles in the existing tax law. But, will Congress in its 
1940 session face the question of taxes in its entirety so as 
to effect fundamental changes, with an eye toward improving 
the economy of America? Frankly, in view of what I said 
before about the election year, I seriously doubt if any effec- 
tive action will eventuate in 1940, despite the serious hearings 
now being conducted by the Subcommittee on federal taxes 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 








To Teachers 
of Public Speaking — 


ITAL SPEECHES MAGAZINE has received the unanimous 

endorsement of educational authorities, especially those inter- 

ested in the subjects of speech and public speaking. Vital 
Speeches is now used for text-book material in thousands of schools 
and colleges and is on file in thousands of libraries. The case for 
Vital Speeches in the speech classroom has been summed up briefly 
and well by Professors Packard, Young and Mattis of Harvard 
University. They wrote: 

“While we can add nothing new to the long line of congratu- 
latory messages which you have received in the past few years, 
we would like to indicate that we consider VITAL SPEECHES 
an indispensable accessory to the teaching and study of effective 
public speaking.” 


Scores of other recognized authorities in the field have written 
enthusiastically of the plan, scope and service of the magazine. 

Some time ago Prof. Dwight Everett Watkins, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking at the University of California, suggested 
that a plan for Speech Study to accompany the magazine be pre- 
pared and he outlined a plan that he thought would be acceptable 
to all speech teachers because it would be founded on gen- 
erally recognized principles of study. The editor submitted his 
plan to many of the leading teachers and practically all expressed 
the opinion that such a study would be very helpful to them and 
to their students. 

Copies of this booklet “4 Plan for Speech Study” to be used 
in connection with Vital Speeches Magazine are now ready for 
distribution. The cost is 25 cents a copy. A free copy will be 
sent upon request with a year’s subscription of Vital Speeches at 
three dollars. It is recommended that students in ordering group 
subscriptions through their instructors add 25 cents to their order 
to pay for the booklet. 


Address: VITAL SPEECHES, 33 W. 42nd St, N. Y. 
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“The addresses in VITAL SPEECHES Magazine show wide range and distinc- 
tive power. One of our main problems in Freshman English concerns building of a 
working vocabulary. The speeches are filled with illustrative material relating to 


this problem.” 


F. H. McMAHON, Head of English Dept., 
North Dakota State School of Science. 





